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Home 
insurance? 


.. Not 
for the 
Nanooks! 


THE RISK OF A FIRE or of broken windows in their 
home is of no concern whatsoever to Mr. and Mrs. Nanook! 
Their igloo is built of non-flammable snow blocks. They have 
no floor-to-ceiling sliding glass windows to be shattered, no 
roofs to be blown off by windstorm, no golf clubs or television 
sets to be stolen, and no sidewalks on which Junior can 

leave his skates to trip up and injure a passerby! 


As a typical California home owner or tenant, however, 

there is one way you can approach the carefree status of 

the Nanooks: with our CTA-sponsored 5-in-1 package policy 
you can insure yourself against losses by fire, glass breakage, 
windstorm, theft, lawsuits, and 14 other named perils— 

at savings to 40 per cent! 


Initial premiums are 20 per cent below standard rates 

for comparable coverage with 5 separate policies! 

There is an additional 5 per cent discount for non-smokers! 
Premiums have been further reduced by 

20 per cent dividends at policy expiration! 

Typical savings for this 19-way protection have totaled $52 
for home owners and $39 for tenants! 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE 


No matter when your present policies expire, return 
reply form at once for exact premiums and estimated 
Savings on your particular property. 

For IMMEDIATE INFORMATION or coverage, phone 
collect to nearest office: 


Los Angeles — MA 6-1461 «+ San Francisco — EX 7-3500 


S\. Sacramento — HI 4-8323 
> 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
SHER RS SS SS SR SS SS SE SS SS ee eee eee ee 


—> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO & 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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HOME OWNERS» (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 
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Burlingame, California 


COVER: A guidance counselor gives special help to 
, student in the photograph on the cover of this issue. 
The Carl Purcell (NEA) print illustrates the central 
theme of this issue in which eight pages are devoted 
‘0 the role of the pupil personnel worker in the schools. 
Counseling and guidance, now regarded as an essen- 
‘ial function of most high schools, is the fourth theme- 
subject reported “in depth” by the Journal's current 
series on “What’s new in education?” 


4N INDEX of Journal contents for the year 1960 will 
be found on pages 32-35. Average pressrun for the last 
nine issues was 117,000 copies a month; total printing 
for the year was 1,052,500; total number pages: 436. 
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AVERAGE SALARY EXCEEDS $6500 


AVERAGE SALARIES for California teachers again edged upward 

this year, but the over-all average increase was less than that for 
1959-60. In fact, the trend in the last two years has been a gradual 
slowing down. Although the approximate average of $6513 represents 
one of the highest average teacher salaries in the United States, the 
increased amount that California teachers receive is only slightly more 


than the rise in the cost of living. 

Junior college instructors received the 
greatest gain of $394, which places their 
average salary at $7972. High School 
teachers were granted an increase of 
$232; their average salary reached an 
all-time high of $6940. Elementary 
teachers’ pay went up $178 to an aver- 
age of $6185. The over-all average rose 
$186, which places the average salary 
above the $6500 mark. 

The summary table indicates changes 
in the mean salary of teachers for the 
last five years. The data for all years 
except the last two were computed from 
Salaries of Certificated Employees, issued 
by the State Department of Education’s 
Bureau of Education Research in March 
of each year. Mean salaries were deter- 
mined by multiplying the average salary 
(reported in each district) by the num- 


ber of teachers in that district. The 
grand total in turn was divided by the 
total number of teachers in the school 
districts. 

These figures are preliminary esti- 
mates, based on the annual ques- 
tionnaire which the CTA Research 
Department circulates in September. 
The survey is an effort to obtain a 
glimpse of the 1960-61 salary picture 
prior to the complete report produced 
by the Bureau of Education Research. 

In spite of the fact that these figures 
are estimates, there is every reason to 
believe that the results are accurate. If 
errors are to occur, it may be that the 
estimates are too conservative, since 
data from two major districts were re- 
ceived too late to be included in this 


preliminary report. The survey repre. 
sents approximately 90,000 teachers jn 
nearly 900 California school districts. 
Virtually every major district in the 
state has made a report, and thie final 
results, which are to be published in g 
forthcoming Research Bulletin, will in. 
clude over 90 per cent of the teachers 
in California. 

The completeness of the study was 
made possible by the cooperation of the 
professional administrative organiza- 
tions, CASA, CASSA, and CESAA. Dr. 
James Corson, executive secretary, and 
Dr. T. Stanley Warburton, president of 
CASA, deserve special commendation 
for contacting superintendents. CTA 
Section Secretaries and their staffs pro- 
vided essential follow-up by personal 
visits and telephone calls. 

—JOHN H. BRIGHT 
CTA Assistant Research Executive 


SIX SALARY CONSULTANTS from 
California Teachers Association attended 
the third national salary school s ponsored 
by the office of Professional Development 
and Welfare of the NEA in Washington, 
D.C., October 31 to November 2. Educa- 
tors representing 50 states attended the 
three-day session to learn how to set up 
salary schedules for teachers. Shown, 
standing, left to right, are: George H. 
Woodworth, Lincoln Unified Teachers 
Association, Stockton; Joseph T. Hanson, 
director of research, CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; Fred W. Flessing, San Juan Unified 
District Teachers Association, Sacra 
mento; Robert R. Asnard, CTA Central 
Section salary chairman, Chowchilla; Jean 
L. Taylor, CTA Southern Section salary 
chairman, Compton. Seated, left is John 
H. Bright, author of the article above, with 
Erwin Coons, NEA salary consuliant. 
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ENROLLED AS A STUDENT at Norte del Rio high school, 
North Sacramento, Reporter John Cook of the Sacramento 
'nion spent two weeks, six hours a day, in a regular course 
if study. The resulting series of feature stories, published 
October 4 to 16, was “extremely well received,” according 
to Principal James R. Erickson. Cook, taxpayer and father, 
lescribed his reactions to the role of returning student, 
praised teachers and their methods in the six classes he 
attended daily, gave strong endorsement to “tough” aca- 
lemic and vocational courses. In humorous anecdotal style 
Cook recalled his original high school days and made it clear 
he preferred the modern school plant, the attitudes of stu- 
lents and teachers, and the improved administrative prac- 
tice of his “second” high school experience. 


PLACEMENT Department hours at CTA headquarters in 
Burlingame are normally 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, except 
Saturday and Sunday, according to Dr. Frank W. Parr, Spe- 
cial Services Executive. Placement counseling will be avail- 
able on Saturdays only by appointment, between 9 a.m. and 
| p.m. The placement office will be closed for the Christmas 
holiday from 2 p.m. Thursday, December 22, until 9 a.m. 
Tuesday, December 27. In addition to Dr. Parr, who handles 
administrative positions, placement counselors on duty in- 


clude Barbara Hansen, Martha Reynolds, and Paralee Ward. 


MARINE AIR RESERVE at NAS, Los Alamitos, Orange 
county, lists 62 teachers on its muster rolls, nearly ten per 
cent of its total seven-unit strength. This number, exceeding 
any other field or occupation, is the backbone of both the 
fficers and enlisted ranks. These “Weekend Warriors” 
usually fall into two categories: the veterans of World War II 
and or Korea who are working toward promotion and re- 
tirenent and the six months reservists who have undergone 
active duty and are fulfilling their six years obligated service. 
Chores during the one weekend a month and 15-day an- 
tual summer training maneuvers involve many military oc- 
cupations. Teachers are filling billets, including the two ad- 
ministrators shown above, Lt. Cols. J. J. Mulligan, left, Long 
Beach: State College, and Hank Ennen, Los Angeles State. 
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RE-DEDICATION of Columbia Grammar School at Co- 
lumbia Historic State Park was accomplished with pomp, 
parade, and appropriate ceremony November 5 when more 
than 1200 people turned out for the event in spite of in- 
clement weather. Shown at left above is Alfred F. Breslauer, 
grand master of the Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of California, who officiated at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone, and Buck R. Nelson, project supervisor of the 
four-year restoration job, who holds an ancient mason’s level. 
Conspicuously in the background was an unshaven six- 
gunned Western character named Bill Barton, who turned 
out to be the CTA staff man who had arranged the program 
—and who had shepherded the restoration project through 
five years of CTA sponsorship. 


NINETY-SIX class groups (3017 pupils and teachers) visited 
San Mateo County Historical Museum during the 1959-60 
school year, according to Dr. Frank Stanger, director of the 
museum and retired instructor in history at College of San 
Mateo. A past-president of the Conference of California 
Historical Societies, Dr. Stanger pointed out that almost 
every county has a local society which works closely with the 
schools. Files, publications, and artifacts preserved by these 
groups (sometimes housed in community-supported muse- 
ums) have proven valuable to teachers and curriculum di- 
rectors throughout the state. Teachers are specially invited 
to attend a symposium to be held at San Bernardino Feb- 
ruary 10-11 and at Columbia June 22-24. J. Burr Belden of 
the San Bernardino Swn is currently president of the Con- 
ference of California Historical Societies. 


DR. ROBERT J. WERT, vice provost of Stanford University, 
was named president of the new Co-ordinating Council for 
Higher Education at an organization meeting held at Bur- 
lingame November 7. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, president of 
Occidental College, who had served as temporary chairman 
through the writing of the Master Plan for Higher Education 
in California, declined to accept the permanent position. 
Keith Sexton, legislative staff man, was employed as admin- 
istrative assistant. The Council is now reviewing applications 
for the $30,000-a-year position of director. 





CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE Asso. 
CIATION, with ten closely affiliated sectional anc district 
associations of workers in pupil personnel programs, wil] 
have its first state-wide conference February 22-24 at the 

Lafayette hotel in Long Beach. 
Dr. Eli Ginsberg of New York City, director of the cop. 
servation and human resources division of Columbia Upj- 
5 versity, will deliver the keynote address. He is an authority 
— on vocational choice and the utilization: of manpower. Other 
eg €.- leaders in counseling and guidance will discuss the chang. 
2 ing role of workers in this field. 

“meat a ™ ene § 

New CTA-SS Branch Office 


DEDICATION ceremonies were held October 29 for the 
newly-constructed CTA-SS branch office building in Ventura 
(shown above) when several hundred CTA members from 
Ventura and Santa Barbara counties attended the program 
arranged by John C. Duerr. Construction cost was $80,000, 
plus $36,000 for the site; it was expected rentals to outside 
agencies will cover financing. Extended field service will be 
available in Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, and Lompoc. CTA 
Southern Section also has branch offices in San Bernardino 


President Lawrence H. Stewart, U.C., Berkeley, explained 
that counselors in the past normally attended the three 
regional guidance conferences sponsored by the California 
Council of Pupil Personnel Associations. “A year ago the 
ten constituent members of CPGA groups proposed to the 
California Council that they organize themselves for a state 
conference in 1961 and every other year thereafter. Guidance 
groups will meet on alternate years to avoid duplication. 
The recommendation was approved.” 

Harold J. Reed, Los Angeles county schools, is conference 


coordinator and Robert B. France, Richmond, is program 
chairman. There are 1500 members in the ten participating 


and San Diego. 


organizations. 


Facts from Research Prove Valuable 


A MAJOR FUNCTION of the CTA Re- 
search department is the publication of 
facts—and of facts about facts. Dr. Gar- 
ford G. Gordon, Research Executive, 
points out that the Bulletins, Resumes, 
Supplementary Reports, and California 
Journal of Educational Research serve 
varying purposes. 

Some Research department publica- 
tions are simply collections of facts. A 
good example is Research Bulletin 
Number 136 which will be published 
this month. It consists of facts about the 
salary schedules of most of the school 
districts in California. It tells the sched- 
ule minimums and maximums, the aver- 
age salaries paid, and the actual highest 
and lowest salaries received by teach- 
ers. It does not explain these facts nor 
does it summarize them. It simply lists 
them for the benefit of any salary com- 
mittee, school administrator, or lay citi- 
zen who needs to know about the sub- 
ject named in its title, “Salaries and 
Salary Schedules Reported for 1960- 
1961.” 

But some Research department pub- 
lications sum up the facts and explain 
what they may mean. Examples are Re- 
search Bulletins Numbers 135 and 137. 
Number 135 is concerned with the rules 
and regulations governing salary poli- 
cies in school districts. It sums them up 
and points out trends. Number 137 does 


4 


the same for personnel policies in gen- 
eral. Number 135 was published in No- 
vember and is titled, “Policies and 
Practices Related to Salaries.” Number 
137 will appear just before Christmas 
vacation and is called, “Personnel Poli- 
cies and Practices.” 

The Research department collects 
facts about school districts and their re- 
lations with their teaching staffs. Hence, 
many publications deal with salaries 
and personnel matters. Two recent Bul- 
letins, Numbers 131 and 133, describe 
staffing patterns of secondary and ele- 
mentary schools in California, respec- 
tively. Both were issued last summer. 


In addition to Research Bulletins, 
which go to all district administrations 
and to all chartered chapters of the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association, the de- 
partment also publishes a series of Re- 
search Resumes. These report research 
of more limited interest. They are, how- 
ever, available to anybody who asks for 
a copy and pays the price ($1). Some re- 
cent ones are: 

Teachers’ Reactions to 1958-59 ETRA- 
KOED Instructional Television Project 
(Number 11, November, 1959). 

Legal Aspects of Corporal Punishment in 
American Schools (Number 12, January, 
1960). 


Educational Research Projects Reported 


by California County and District School 
Offices (Number 14, March, 1960). 


Teacher Load in California Public Junior 
Colleges (Number 15, September, 1960). 


The department also publishes the 
new Supplementary Research Reports. 
These report data of temporary interest 
to special groups in the teaching profes- 
sion. One which will be issued regularly 
deals with financial data for large city 
school districts in California. Others 
published during the last year have con- 
cerned state college salaries, a summary 
of reports of Consulting Groups, and 
average salaries for certain administra- 
tive positions. 


In addition to these specialized pub- 
lications, the Research department reg- 
ularly publishes a magazine, the Califor- 
nia Journal of Educational Research, issued 
five times yearly. Although it reports 
more California research than from 
other areas, it is not restricted to the 
State. Manuscripts are contributed from 
all over the United States and sub- 
scriptions come from every state and 
from a number of foreign countries. 
Subscription is available to CTA char- 
tered chapters at a special group rate 
for five or more sent to one chapter. It 
is also available to individuals, lilraries, 
school districts, and colleges for tie reg- 
ular rate of six dollars per year. - 
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The Growing Importance 
Of Counseling 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
CTA Executive Secretary 


i hes FINAL report of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mission has been published and submitted to 
the Joint Interim Committee on Education of the 
California Legislature. Although some of the Com- 
mission's recommendations are highly controversial 
and seem to be in direct opposition to generally 
accepted professional opinion, this should not blind 
us to the fact that much of the Report is construc- 
tive and should be very helpful. 


On the subject of counseling, the Commission 
speaks as follows: 


Teachers are in a strong position to provide academic 
and general counseling by reason of their close asso- 
ciation with the student. Special counselors who per- 
form services beyond those rendered by the classroom 
teacher should be carefully selected and prepared for 
their responsibilities, and should be people of mature 
wisdom and experience. The Commission recommends 
that local school districts assure that teachers share 
in counseling responsibility, and that particular atten- 
tion be paid to the maturity and wisdom of people 
hired by them as professional counselors. 


The Commission wisely recognizes that special 
counselors are necessary and should be professionals 
of ability who are well prepared for this important 
work. It also recognizes the important part to be 
played in the total counseling program by the class- 
room teachers. 


The inclusion of this recommendation in the Re- 
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port certainly implies that counseling programs in 
the public schools are not, in the opinion of the 
Commission, as good as they should be. With this 
conclusion many teachers and counselors would 
agree. Most teachers find themselves in situations 
where work loads preclude adequate attention to 
individual student counseling and many would 
admit that they are not adequately prepared to 
handle all the problems which need attention. Most 
counselors would be the first to agree that they are 
regularly faced by pupils with academic and per- 
sonal problems which constantly demand wiser 
judgment and more extensive knowledge than they, 
the counselors, possess. 


It is not enough to point out that student coun- 
seling, both by teachers and specialists, is far more 
effective and democratic than it used to be. It is 
still not nearly good enough. There is every indi- 
cation that the profession is undertaking, through 
study and experience, to assume its share of the 
responsibility for providing adequate counseling 
services. The profession cannot accomplish this task 
alone. Good counseling programs are expensive and 
even the best prepared and most adequate person- 
nel cannot achieve success in this field unless given 
conditions under which success can be expected. 


It is hoped that the voice of the Commission may 
assist in securing public recognition of the impor- 
tance of the counseling aspect of the school program. 


CFE 





i A SINGLE, national code of ethics for the total 


profession desirable? 


What values do you foresee from adoption of a 
single, national code for the teaching profession? 


These two questions—as well as others indicated helow- 
will be considered in January and February by over 400 
discussion groups as they participate in the third of a series 
of CTA Consulting Group Programs designed to give direc. 
tion to the profession. 

With numerous codes of ethics for groups within the 
teaching profession being proposed, it seems appropriate to 
consider now whether the development of many codes js 
desirable—or whether the field should be reversed and a 
single code devised to which all could subscribe. 

Teacher codes in the United States have been developed 
by individual teacher training institutions and by profes. 
sional associations. The first state code, that of Georgia, dates 
from 1896. The National Education Association published its 
first national code in 1924, with revisions following in 194] 
and 1952. The 1952 revision is the current national code, 
subscribed to by 24 states. Thirty-six states have developed 
their own codes, independent of that of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Code of Ethics for California Teachers was developed in 
1948 when the then State Ethics Commission asked teachers 
throughout the state to contribute suggestions and recom- 
mendations for inclusion in a code. These suggestions were 
compiled into a single document by the Commission and re- 
turned to local associations for further study and recon- 
mendations. Upon completion of this procedure, the code 
was presented to the State Council of Education and was 
approved by that body on April 9, 1949. The CTA Code of 
Ethics for California Teachers has never been revised. 

Subsequently, Administrator Ethics in Personnel Matters was 
developed by a joint committee of representatives from the 
California Association of School Administrators, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators, the 
California Elementary School Administrators Association 
and the CTA Personnel Standards Commission. This is not 
a separate code of ethics but merely an amplification of sev- 
eral applications of the Code of Ethics for California Teachers 
to indicate more clearly the peculiar administrative obliga- 
tions in this field. This document was adopted by the Council 
on April 14, 1956. Recently this publication was revised, 
with the Council approving the revisions on April 9, 1960. 

The term “teacher” in the Code of Ethics for California 
Teachers is used in the broadest sense to include all teachers 
whether they are assigned classroom or administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 


Are the provisions of the statement on Administrator 
Ethics in Personnel Matters suitable for adoption by all 
teachers and administrator groups nationally? 


If a single code is desirable, to what extent would 
the present NEA or CTA code be satisfactory? 


If a discussion group determines that a single code is 
desirable, then a careful analysis should be made of the CTA 
and the NEA codes to decide if one or the other should be 
proposed as the single code, or if they should be revised o 
combined to create a new code. 


CTA Journal, December 1960 
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What additions, changes or deletions would you 
recommend in the CTA code? 


If a single code is not desired at this time, discussion 
groups may review our present CTA code to determine if it 
is in need of revision and if so, to offer suggestions accord- 
ingly. 

It is generally conceded that a code of ethics must be en- 
forced to be effective. Teachers of California, recognizing 
this, established a three-level program for enforcement: the 
Chapter Professional Relations Committee, the Section 
Ethics Commission and the CTA Personnel Standards Com- 
mission. 

The Chapter Professional Relations Committee is nor- 
mally elected by local membership, giving representation to 
all levels of education within the district. One of the major 
functions of this Committee is to hear, study and help re- 
solve professional problems as they occur locally. 


Members do this quietly and confidentially, demonstrating 
that the profession should be capable of resolving its own 
problems without recourse to the community. This commit- 
tee may also initiate studies when it considers a situation so 
serious that to allow it to continue may become damaging 
to the profession. If the Chapter Professional Relations Com- 
mittee considers a problem of such magnitude as to warrant 
consideration at a higher level, it can refer the matter to the 
Section Ethics Commission. 


Section commissions may differ in size and term of office, 
but they and the Personnel Standards Commission have es- 
tablished the same prerequisites for selection to membership, 
and operate under the same policies—policies approved by 
the State Council of Education, December 4, 1954. 


By definition and precedent, functions of the commissions 
in the past have been: 


1. To define and interpret principles of professional ethics 
for teachers. 

2. To promote understanding of and adherence to the 
Code of Ethics for California Teachers. 

3. To enforce the Code of Ethics for California Teachers. 


4. To defend ethical teachers from unprofessional treat- 
ment, especially from false accusations about their pro- 
fessional conduct. 


To study problems of faculty or community friction 
which have disrupted or threatened to disrupt the edu- 
cation program. 

In assuming responsibility for these functions, the com- 
missions investigate and report on problems of alleged un- 
professional conduct or of serious faculty or community con- 
flict. The commissions do not initiate studies. Requests therefor 
are considered from chapters, governing boards, an individ- 
ual member who has been charged publicly with unprofes- 
sional conduct or, under some circumstances, a responsible 
citizens committee. 

If the Section Ethics Commission considers a problem of 
such) magnitude as to warrant the attention of a statewide 
group, it may refer the problem to the CTA Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission. 

It must be kept in mind that the commissions are not courts 


Nr 


of law in which an accused person is tried and sentenced. 
They are the agencies of a responsible profession through 
Which problems are studied and recommendations offered. 
Thc © recommendations may include proposals for punitive 
action: against members of the profession whose conduct is 
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detrimental to the schools and the profession. The commis- 
sions do not impose these punitive sanctions—they are left to 
the appropriate state or district agency where the accused 
has full opportunity to defend himself with all the tradi- 
tional safeguards of American jurisprudence. 

Questions then arise as we consider our present enforce- 
ment program in detail: 


Is this program adequate for the current needs of 
the profession in California? 


Should a single national code be adopted without 
similar enforcement machinery in each state? 


Should the processes of enforcement used in Califor- 
nia be recommended as the enforcement program for 
a single, national code for the profession? 


Should the code of ethics be used only as a general 
guide to professional conduct, or should it be legally 
binding and used as a basis for determining profes- 
sional conduct? 


Is the California Expert Panel Program one that 
should be proposed to other states as part of a total 
enforcement program if a single, national code of ethics 
is desired? 


Do we have the responsibility to monitor the conduct 
of our members as well as to assist in the determination 
of teacher fitness and com petency? 


The State Legislature in 1955 permitted the profession to 
assume these extremely important responsibilities. It added 
Section 13417 to the Education Code, recognizing a commis- 
sion on personnel standards maintained by a statewide pro- 
fessional organization as a source of expert testimony in 
court hearings on tenure dismissal cases. The commission 
“or a panel thereof” is empowered to study cases involving 
charges of unprofessional conduct, incompetency or unfit- 
ness to teach, and to make a report and render testimony on 
its findings. 

The purpose of this program is to make available to the 
court the expert testimony of the profession on matters diffi- 
cult to judge solely on testimony following rigid rules of 
evidence. In this way, the profession could support one of 
its members unjustly accused or protect the profession from 
the unprofessional or incompetent practitioner. 

This program could not be immediately placed in effect 
nationally as it would require legislative action by individual 
states to make it operative. However, this part of the CTA 
program could function under a single, national code as it 
does under our present California code in those cases involv- 
ing a question of professional conduct. 

The profession in California has long been regarded as the 
leader in the field of ethics and ethics enforcement. Many 
state associations have been guided by the CTA program 
in developing their own. However, it is wise periodically to 
review any program, regardless of its stature, to determine 
if changes need to be incorporated to make it more adapt- 
able to changing needs. 

The Consulting Group Program during the next two 
months will have an opportunity to accomplish an important 
review, to consider professional needs in California, and to 
consider possible application to the teaching profession 
nationally. 

—JaMES M. WILLIAMSON, CTA Personnel Standards Executive 
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Hound 


Shows the Way 


Pupil personnel services in our 
high schools are proving to be 


wise use of public funds. 


By William H. McCreary 


Mr. McCreary is chief of the Bureau of Guidance in the 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


ROM available evidence it would be safe to say 

that guidance services in California schools are 
improving and expanding, despite rapid rise jn ep. 
rollments and increasing costs of education. 

A number of forces are at work to bring about this encour. 
aging situation. School administrators are paving more 
attention to organizing and staffing guidance programs. Edu- 
cational associations such as the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the California Teachers Associa- 
tion are actively supporting the movement. Colleges and 
universities have improved their training programs. The 
public is more aware than formerly of the potential value 
of good counseling services in schools. There is concern at 
the national level over the shortage of trained manpower. 
The writings and personal appearances of such men as Dr. 
James B. Conant have helped the movement tremendously, 

Some 3,500 pupil personnel workers now are employed in 
the public schools of California. Almost 3,000 are counselors 
in junior and senior high schools and the remainder are di- 
rectors or supervisors of guidance, psychologists, child wel- 
fare and social workers employed in school districts and 
county offices of education. Many of these people devote 
much of their time to the elementary schools. 


The Occupation of Counseling 

A guidance service deals with all sorts of problems: the 
diverse problems of the majority of normal or average chil- 
dren as well as of those who present special needs or have 
special difficulties in learning, in getting along in school, and 
in growing up. 

A distraught girl appears at the door of her counselor's 
office and says, “I don’t know what's the matter. I’m all mixed 
up.” A bright senior boy whose grades reflect the casual 
attitude he has displayed up to this point in his high school 
career belatedly comes to grips with a problem: Can he be 
a success as an engineer? Can he even get into an engineering 
school? A lonely placid youngster drops in on his counselor 
one day and simply states: “I want to quit school at the end 
of the semester. I don’t see any use in it. I want to go to 
work.” Or maybe it’s a teacher who opens up her problem 
to the counselor over a cup of coffee: “This is the most 
baffling class I’ve had in my six years of teaching. I can’t get 
to them somehow.” 

And so it goes. All sorts of human, perplexing problems 
arise; some are big problems, some are little problems, but 
all are real problems to the individuals concerned. Admin- 
istrators, teachers, nurses, clerical workers—all school people 
—are accustomed to dealing with student problems, but 
pupil personnel workers are primarily responsible for provid- 
ing such services. 

What kinds of persons are pupil personnel workers? What 
special knowledge and skills do they possess? To characterize 
a group so large and so diverse in background is difficult. 
Guidance workers do not fit a common mold; individually 
they vary in many ways as do teachers or school admin- 
istrators. But self-ratings by pupil personnel workers and 
studies of their work and their job performance in:icate 
some of their major qualities. 
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PERSONALITY. A good personality is required for success 
ina field of work which relies so heavily on interpersonal re- 
lations. Three hundred junior and senior high school prin- 
cipals and junior college directors ranked good personality 
above everything else in selecting counselors. They looked 
for traits such as “maturity in judgment,” “skill in handling 
interpersonal relationships,” “equanimity,” “high tolerance 
for frustration.” “What you want,” one principal explained, 
“is evidence that the traits actually exist. I want people who 
have demonstrated the faculty of being understanding, who 
are #nown in the school to be sympathetic and interested in 
seople, who ave empathy with students, parents, and col- 
leagues.” 


BACKGROUND EXPERIENCES. Certain meaningful 
experiences as youth and adults, including employment, also 
help to develop competencies in this field. One significant 
study revealed that counselors regard the following attitudes 
r points of view as vital to their work as counselors: a pro- 
found conviction of the value of human personality, a warm 
and humane understanding, and a lively sense of mission. 
Teaching experience ranked high in their list of most bene- 
ficial experiences. They believed that although a guidance 
worker might learn about children in club work, in social 
work or in the home, the processes of adjustment and growth 
as related to the school are best studied in the classroom. 


TRAINING. Specialized training in pupil personnel work 
is a third important ingredient in the development of com- 
petent guidance specialists. The number of states requiring 
certification of pupil personnel workers has grown steadily 
during the last decade, in recognition of the unique services 
which these persons perform. Since September 1956, Cali- 
fornia has been one of 34 states that require them to have 
special preparation for their duties. 


Even in the short time in which it has been operative, the 
general pupil personnel services credential has advanced 
school guidance services. First, it has provided a definition 
of counseling which distinguishes it from teaching. Pupil 
counseling as defined in Education Code Section 12146, the 
regulation in Title 5, California Administrative Code, reads: 
‘those functions inherent in a guidance program over and 
ibove those advisory duties and functions customarily per- 
formed by a teacher.” The guidance worker’s job as com- 
pared with the classroom teacher’s is “the rendering of spe- 
cialized services: (a) In pupil guidance, (b) as consultant to 
teachers and other members of the school staff on problems 
of guidance, (c) as consultant to parents in the interpretation 
of the school in relation to the child, and (d) in a liaison re- 
lationship between the school, the community, and com- 
munity agencies.” 


Second, the credential supports the concept of a pupil 
personnel team working together in a school, a school dis- 
trict, or a county schools office to provide a broad range of 
services to all pupils as well as highly specialized services to 
individuals as needed. All credential holders have taken 
advanced training in the prescribed common areas of pupil 
personnel work and in addition each has a specialty or major 
within the field. Some 6,403 persons have been granted this 
credential to date. 


_ Peraps the most significant value of the credential is the 
impetus which it has given to internship or field work ex- 
pericnces, which bring theory and practice together as the 
tandi ate actively participates in pupil personnel service 
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activities under the supervision of personnel representing 
both the college and the training center. In carrying out this 
provision, the accredited colleges are making earnest efforts 
to place each student in terms of his own background, his 
specialized area, and the kinds of experiences he most needs 
to round out his training. 


The counselor's job is a demanding one in terms of knowl- 
edge, physical and nervous energy, skill in interpersonal re- 
lations, counseling techniques. The pupil personnel services 
credential represents a year of graduate work beyond the 
teaching credential; teaching experience is a prerequisite. 
The average counselor's salary is somewhat higher than that 
of the teacher, but in some instances the counselor’s school 
year is longer. The satisfactions come not so much in terms 
of money, but in terms of helping young people to find 
greater self-knowledge and achievement in school and in 
career. 


NDEA in California 

We are now beginning the third year of operation of the 
National Defense Education Act, Title V, a program to 
strengthen guidance, counseling, and testing in the second- 
ary schools of California. To date, the Department of Edu- 
cation has allocated more than $2,250,000 to participating 
districts and county offices. More than one-half of this 
amount has been expended for the salaries of professional 
guidance staff, one-quarter for clerical assistance to the 
guidance program, and the remainder for test and career 
materials and equipment. A total of 217 school districts and 
26 county schools offices have participated in the program 
which has served nearly 800,000 secondary school students. 

What has been accomplished thus far? At the risk of gen- 
eralizing, the NDEA program has had a strong impact on 
California’s secondary schools. It has spurred them to make 
critical studies of their guidance services and move toward 
supplying services that were missing and strengthening serv- 
ices that were weak. NDEA has provided an incentive, it has 
served as a catalyst; in the words of one city guidance di- 
rector, “It has been the best thing that ever happened to 
us here.” 

Some of the specific accomplishments, trends, and new 
developments should be briefly described. With the help of 
an advisory committee of school people, minimum standards 
which school districts must meet in applying for Title V 
funds have been established. They cover such factors as a 
basic testing program, the kinds of services to be given to 
students, qualifications of counselors, counselor-student ratio 
(one to 600 in 1960-61, one to 500 in 1961-62), and physical 
facilities, equipment, and materials. In order that schools 
may have a basis for measuring progress from year to year, 
recommenced standards or desirable goals also have been 
worked out for those same factors. 

Another major accomplishment can be summed up in the 
two words—planning and experimentation. Schools are more 
aware than formerly that incidental counseling is not a guid- 
ance program—that an effective program must be carefully 
planned, executed and continuously evaluated. Title V has 
encouraged the development of experimental projects de- 
signed to check on efficiency and to determine better ways 
of performing guidance services. The Bureau of Guidance 
and three districts are jointly undertaking significant research 
studies to develop more effective guidance procedures and 
techniques. The results will be shared with all districts. 


A noteworthy trend is that under Title V an impetus has 
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been given to career counseling and vocational guidance. 
Providing educational-vocational planning services for all 
students once again is seen as the major task of the school 
counselor rather than the handling of students referred be- 
cause of serious emotional or personal problems. 


Publication efforts have been increased. Guidance and 
counseling materials that have been published and distrib- 
uted free to California secondary schools through NDEA 
include Guide to Films and Filmstrips, College Scholarships and 
Entrance Requirements, Bibliography of Occupational Informa- 
tion, and narrative reports of projects and activities carried 
on in all participating districts and county offices of edu- 
cation since the beginning of the NDEA program. 


A guidance film titled “Butcher, Baker, or Missile Maker” 
is being prepared jointly by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Santa Clara County Schools Office. 


EXPERIMENTATION. A pilot program to determine the 
feasibility of automatic processing of pupil personnel data 
has been set up in the San Francisco Bay Area. Attendance 
recording, programming students into courses, test scoring 
and reporting, grade reporting to parents, and other clerical 
functions will be processed by electronic methods during 
the experiment. If the results are favorable, the way will be 
opened to take a large share of the burden of paper work off 
the shoulders of counselors and teachers and free their time 
for more productive work with individual pupils. 







A MDW APPROACH ? 


Guidance in Elementary Schools 

Guidance programs in elementary schools are not gy 
“visible” as in high schools. Elementary schools ire no 
eligible to participate in the NDEA program, yet in recent 
years they have moved ahead—in a less spectacular way-ty 
provide guidance services. The elementary teacher continues 
as the bulwark in this program. He is generally assisted }y 
school psychologists, supervisors of child welfare, and other 
guidance specialists (who are too few in number, unfor. 
tunately, to meet the backlog of demand). Teachers need 
much more of the supporting services that pupil personne! 
workers could supply. Steps taken to increase and strengthen 
such services are desirable, short of the self-defeating action 
of increasing classroom loads in order to provide the neces- 
sary funds. 


What of the Future? 

At either level, elementary or secondary, pupil personnel 
services require adequate financial support. A good guidance 
program can be provided at a cost of about five per cent of 
the total cost of operating the school; a little more for the 
high school program, possibly, and a little less for that of 
the elementary. 

Working with individual children does take additional 
time—and money. But a dollar spent today on positive pre- 
ventive services may mean several dollars saved tomorrow 
on corrective measures. It seems a good investment of public 
funds. 






The following suggestions for high 
school teachers for obtaining order and 
discipline were published by the San 
Fraacisco School Department. 


Sympathy for Children. Teachers 
should seek to obtain the sympathetic 
regard of the children by giving due at- 
tention to their wants and requests. 
These should be fulfilled as far as it is 
proper and reasonable. Children are 
quick to perceive and to resent injury or 
injustice. The possession of sympathy in 
its fullness is the best foundation of suc- 
cess in both discipline and instruction. 
Kindness is its practical basis. It seeks 
the good of the pupil and endeavors to 
remove all imperfections of the individ- 
ual without injury to him. Its influence 
for good is exceedingly strong, and its 
power with children nearly irresistible. 


Encourage Pupils. Encouragement in- 
spires confidence. Children, more than 
others, need encouragement. It is a 
strong incentive to effort. Let it be given 
in all cases where this can be honestly 
done. To a want of this, in the discipline 
of classes, are to be ascribed the timidity 
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and reserve often manifested among 
pupils by a hesitating manner and a low 
voice. A proper degree of encourage- 
ment will render them confident and 
spirited, eager to tell what they know, 
and in an audible tone of voice. En- 
couragement has a peculiar influence in 
promoting mental and moral improve- 
ment. Letting a boy know that you be- 
lieve there is good in him is the best way 
of putting it there. 


Develop Right Opinions. Aim to gov- 
ern the class by a development of public 
opinion among the pupils in favor of the 
right and against the wrong, and then 
govern individual members through the 
class. Give proper attention to those 
cases of disorder by single pupils which 
cannot be overcome through influence 
upon the class. Success in discipline 
does not lie in telling individual pupils 
their faults before the class. Attempts to 
detect and correct each individual mis- 
deed in detail will not develop the right 
public opinion nor lead the pupils to a 
willing compliance with the wishes of 
the teacher. Judicious commendation 
when pupils make efforts to overcome 


faults is more effective toward accom- 
plishing the desired results. 

Avoid Scolding. Harsh words are un- 
necessary and improper. Words of dis- 
approbation may be uttered by the 
teacher in a tone of decision, without 
the use of any severity that would imply 
resentment, anger, or antipathy upon 
the part of the teacher. On the contrary, 
the language used and the tones of the 
voice should always express a feeling 
of sympathy with the child. This is the 
way to win the youthful mind, and to 
bend the will through the affections; a 
different course will antagonize it and 
prevent all real submission, securing 
only a temporary semblance of obedi- 
ence. 

Never Threaten. Harsh words and 
rough means, when employed to secure 
school order and certain results of study, 
break down the sense of honor and 
destroy in the pupil proper respect for 
his teacher. 

Though the phrasing may be slightly 

uaint, the sentiment is still in vogue. In 
fact, many people consider this approach 


to be strictly new. The publication date 
was 1905. 
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Elementary Guidance Must 


Be A Coordinated Service 
By H. B. Gelatt 


UPIL PERSONNEL and guidance 

services are being recognized more 
and more as a vital aspect of public 
school programs now that the nation is 
focusing its attention on the process as 
well as the product of education. Al- 
though much of the national attention 
has been centered on the secondary 
schools, there has been a growing 
awareness of and demand for these spe- 
cial services at the elementary level. 

The current trend in guidance is to- 
ward extending established guidance 
programs from the secondary level to 
the elementary schools. However, the 
present secondary guidance programs 
are often inappropriate in the lower 
grade levels. The long range goals of an 
elementary program may be similar to 
those of a secondary school, but the im- 
mediate objectives and the direct opera- 
tion must of necessity differ while at the 
same time be compatible with the sec- 
ondary plan. 

The modern effective elementary 
guidance program must certainly con- 
cern itself with the individual child. 
Psychological research has demon- 
strated that learning which significantly 
influences the behavior of the learner 
occurs only when the program takes 
cognizance of the motivational, de- 
velopmental, and ability level of the 
learner. The overwhelming body of evi- 
dence indicating the tremendous im- 
portance of healthy emotional develop- 
ment for good intellectual performance 
cannot be ignored. However, the focus 
of the elementary guidance program 
might well be on teachers and parents, 
rather than individual children. In other 
words, the major responsibility of ele- 
mentary psychologists or counselors 
should be to help teachers and parents 
have a better understanding of children. 

This facilitating service, of course, 
will indirectly affect many individual 
children. Teachers and parents alike 
heed to be reminded that all of the ex- 
pericnices of a child contribute to his 
education and influence his potential 
for lea ning. Too often a child’s educa- 


Mr Gelatt is director of guidance in 
the ‘9 Alto unified school district. 
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tional experiences are thought to be re- 
stricted to those which help him to 
acquire knowledge; but equally impor- 
tant are those experiences which help a 
child acquire the background for de- 
veloping satisfying relationships with 
other individuals. 

These lessons are learned through in- 
terpersonal relationships with parents, 
teachers, adults, and peers. These per- 
sonal experiences contribute to a child’s 
growing feeling of himself as a knowing, 
doing, confident person in relation to 
his environment. By assisting teachers 
and parents in their understanding of 
the importance of these relationships 
the guidance service is exerting its in- 
fluence on the direct learning experi- 
ences of all children. Hopefully, this 
method makes it possible to emphasize 
the positive aspects of guidance serv- 
ices; the program is then one which in- 
cludes prevention rather than only 
emergency treatment of a series of con- 
tinuous crises. 

The utilization of a school psychol- 
ogist’s time for teacher consultation 
rather than assigning all of his time for 
individual psychological testing is one 
example. In this way the guidance con- 
sultant can help teachers to appraise 
children’s readiness for various learning 
opportunities and to understand chil- 
dren’s changing emotional needs. More 
important, this consultation can help 
teachers understand their own reaction 
to the many individual, emotional, and 
educational needs presented by their 
classes. 

In-service education programs in 
guidance for teachers can also be an 
important service. These programs may 
range from the very formal, didactic 
sessions to the casual but planned in- 
formal case discussion. A modification 
of the Maryland Child Study Program 
with elementary teachers meeting twice 
a month for one school year can be an 
effective way for a district guidance de- 
partment to reach many teachers who 
will in turn be in touch with many chil- 
dren. 

Other small group meetings for teach- 
ers on conferencing techniques, inter- 
pretation of test results, teacher-child 
relations, and peer relations are further 


examples of an elementary guidance 
program designed for teachers. 

Holding group meetings with parents 
is another illustration of preventive 
guidance. In this way the school can 
assist parents in a realistic appraisal of 
their child’s potential and help them 
make positive contributions to his suc- 
cess in school. Parents have a right and 
an obligation to know as much as pos- 
sible about their child’s record and to 
contribute information to the school. 

The inadequacies involved in at- 
tempting to describe a child's total 
growth in terms of a letter or number 
on a report card have long been recog- 
nized. Adequate evaluation of develop- 
ment requires that the flow of infor- 
mation about the child be of a two-di- 
rectional nature: school to home, home + 
to school. For this reason, small group 
meetings with parents are helpful to 
supplement the individual parent- 
teacher conference. Thorough interpre- 
tation of group testing, discussion of the 
effect of parents attitudes toward 
achievement, parent-child and teacher- 
child relationships, and curriculum con- 
tent are good topics for such meetings 
providing parents have an opportunity 
for active participation. 

Another program which has proved 
successful at the primary level involves 
planned and directed observation of the 
classroom by parents. When parents are 
given direction and can follow up with 
group discussion, observations become 
a valuable experience. Here again the 
school guidance worker can provide 
leadership which has an indirect but 
substantial effect on the elementary 
child’s progress in school. 

The increased recognition of the need 
for better elementary guidance brings 
attention to the lack of agreement on 
what these services should be. The guid- 
ance role is often assigned to the school 
social worker, psychologist, counselor, 
remedial teacher, consultant, principal, 
and/or teacher without any clear under- 
standing of the respective roles or 
inter-relationships. Because it seems 
dangerous to transplant a secondary 
counseling plan to the lower grades or 

to continue a disorganized approach by 
assisting individual children through 
various disciplines, the new elementary 
guidance program must emphasize a co- 
ordinated service with close relation- 
ship and communication with curric- 
ulum, administration, research, and 
other special services. The new pro- 
gram, above all, should involve teachers 
and parents more directly. ** 
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Understanding Will Bring 
Effective Discipline Control 


By John J. Mirich 
and Walter F. Beckman 


ISCIPLINE problem control in the 

public schools is considered to be 
one of the three or four most serious 
problems faced by education today. 
Many educators feel that it is one of 
the most important reasons given by 
those teachers who leave the teaching 
field for other professions. 

In an article entitled “Discipline,” 
published by the National Education 
Association in September 1958, a sur- 
vey was conducted in the Los Angeles 
Elementary Teacher's Club to deter- 
mine if members had noted increases 
or decreases in certain types of student 
misbehavior in the last ten years. They 
indicated (over 3500 answered the sur- 
vey) that in their opinion, emotional 
disturbances, restlessness, non-conform- 
ity to established standards and other 
belligerent attitudes had greatly in- 
creased in the last ten years. Other sur- 
veys around the nation which are being 
carried out regularly seem to point to 
the same trend. 

We have carried on an experiment 
with some 40 anti-social boys in a sec- 
ondary school to determine what, if 
anything, can be done to lessen their 
disturbing effect on those who attend 
school to learn. Our results were re- 
warding in that discipline control in our 
school was changed; teachers and stu- 
dents are pleased with the change; the 
community noted and approved the im- 
provement; our discipline problem boys 
changed their attitudes and standards 
from anti-social recognition to socially- 
acceptable behavior. In effecting this 
change, far fewer students were sus- 
pended or expelled than in previous 
years. We also had fewer school drop- 
outs. 

Here are some of our resulting con- 
clusions: 

Although a discipline problem boy 
must know the bounds within which he 


Mr. Mirich is a teacher-counselor and 
Mr. Beckman is vice-principal of Twenty- 
nine Palms high school, where the two 
men employed the practices described for 
the last tw years. 
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can operate, he will seldom be con- 
trolled by threats of expulsion or other 
drastic punishment. If the teacher, 
counselor, or administrator will try to 
understand the student and his prob- 
lems, regardless of how alien to the ob- 
server they may be, more will be ac- 
complished. You can lead a discipline 
problem boy to better behavior, but you 
will seldom force him against his will 
to conform to school policies. 

The teacher's knowledge of human 
behavior is as important as a good back- 
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ground in subject matter. The products 
of our labors are the changes \e cay 
make in the ‘inking, acting, ar| feel. 
ing of those who come to us in the pub. 
lic schools. Thus, contrary to those who 
feel that education courses are a waste 
of time, we believe that college courses 
in human behavior are necessary. They 
give us the knowledge of the physical. 
mental, and emotional make-up of the 
individual, which helps us to under. 
stand human behavior. We must de. 
velop, through this training, insight into 
human action which is to serve us as a 
guide, just as a formula and blueprint 
serve in other professions. 

The general behavior tone of the 
school must be one of good self-disci- 
pline. Once this is established, good 
behavior will be the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Students, except some of those with 
extreme physical or mental handicaps, 
will rise to that level of behavior ey- 
pected of them. If the educator expects 
poor behavior from a certain student, 
this is what he will receive. 

Very few discipline problems need be 
experienced in any school, regardless of 
the social make-up of its student body, 
where the teachers are well educated, 
firm and friendly, and possess a deep 
understanding of human behavior. 

When a discipline problem boy must 
be chastised, it must be done in such a 
manner that there is no mistaking that 
the person doing the chastising likes 
the student as a person. Too many edu- 
cators take personal affront to anti-so- 
cial acts of students. Those teachers 
are successful who can truly separate 
personal feelings from professional 
duty. 

The responsibility for good discipline 
control in the school rests more with 
teachers than with administrators. 

Teachers must know that when a 
problem arises with which they cannot 
cope, they will have complete coopera- 
tion from the administration. If this is 
lacking, the general discipline control 
of the school will be poor. 

Every human being desires some 
recognition. If he does not receive it in 
normal ways, he may strive to receive it 
in anti-social ways. We must endeavor 
to recognize each individual] in our 
schools, even though his abilities may 
be limited. 

Anti-social standards are gained 
through a learning process. With proper 
understanding from the school, these 
standards can be replaced with more 
acceptable ones. - 
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Graphic Arts 
Offer Job 





Opportunities 





By Ramsey S. Oppenheim 





EXT MONTH well observe Ben- 

jamin Franklin’s birthday. The 
bankers will make hay with Thrift Week 
(“a penny saved is a penny earned”) and 
the Saturday Evening Post will not let the 
occasion pass without a special bow to 
the memory of the distinguished editor- 
printer-statesman. Not to be outdone, it 
would appear appropriate to mention 
that Printing Week will be observed 
January 13-20. And special emphasis 
will be directed this year, not to users 
of printed products, but to high school 
vocational counselors. 

This shift is not entirely opportunistic. 
Volunteer groups of printers, engravers, 
paper men, equipment dealers, ink 
makers, lithographers, and bookbinders 
throughout California have agreed that 
the big problem of the graphic arts in- 
dustry is to recruit young men and 
women with the special skills and train- 
ing required by this rapidly-growing 
field. Educators have been looking to 
the industry to provide spokesmen who 
can explain to high school graduates the 
educational requirements of multiple 
and varied employment opportunities in 
the graphic arts. 

There are two avenues of approach 
to the jobs in this business which, ac- 
cording to the 1958 Census of Manufac- 
turing, employs about 300,000 people. 

To youth whose personal programs 
will include some type of additional ed- 


ucation, the graphic arts offer special- 
ized chemistry of paper-making and the 
engineering of printing equipment to 
the preparation of the words and pic- 
tures which become the main ingredi- 
ents of its end products. Courses di- 
rected to these ends are available at 
§ of California’s state colleges, pro- 
vid four-year undergraduate courses 
i iting management. 

he ambitious young person, ready 
t nge into his or her means of earn- 
ins « living directly upon high school 
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student's interests and qualifications. 


cisco Printing Week committee. 


graduation, there is likewise a waiting 
industry, looking for the best among 
them for training in a broad assortment 
of skills. Those who enter military serv- 
ice after high school may gain some 
training in specialties ultimately useful 
in the graphic arts. 

For those required by craft unions to 
enter upon apprenticeship programs, it 
is pointed out that short-term economic 
limitations are offset, first, by long-run 
advantages against which the immedi- 
ate problems fade into insignificance; 
second, there are means of overcoming 
the economic disadvantages of the ap- 
prenticeship situation available to likely 
candidates. These should be investi- 
gated before young men turn their backs 
on an industry that practically guaran- 
tees its journeymen high wages, steady 
employment, superlative benefits, and 
retirement benefits second to none. 

To gain an insight into opportunities 
for self-expression, security, advance- 
ment, and economic reward, the edu- 
cator must look today well beyond his 
or her presently limited view of the 
printing industry. 

Today the graphic arts embrace a 
good deal more than the picture book 
skills of the compositor, engraver, press- 
man, and bookbinder, though these are 
as vital as ever. There are a good many 
new creative and manual opportunities 
open to young people: from artists, 
cameramen, and chemists—for the new 
processes introduced in recent years— 
to men capable of manipulating and 
maintaining in efficient operating condi- 


-_ ABLE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR in the school will have complete 
and current information about trades and professions. But more important 
will be his capacity to recommend appropriate studies consistent with the 


Many guilds, trade unions, and associations, recognizing the competition for 
skilled employees and the changing demands of a growing technology, are 
preparing and distributing to counselors some excellent materials which keep 
the employment picture up-to-date. Typical is a 20-page attractively illustrated 
booklet, “Future Unlimited,” produced by the American Bankers Association 
earlier this year. New York Life Insurance Co. has published some useful in- 
stitutional advertisements on vocational choices. 

Printing and publishing is, of course, a primary interest of mine (see “Bert 
Fellows and the School for Country Printers” in the April 1960 Journal). I 
asked Ramsey S. Oppenheim to write for this issue something about the indus- 
try he represents which would illustrate for counselors the changing and varied 
demands of the graphic arts. As former editor of Pacific Printer and Publisher 
and Western Advertising avd at present west coast manager of Walden, Sons 
& Mott, Inc., graphic arts publishers, Oppenheim is active in the San Fran- 


His brief article here (which might be repeated with change of detail for 
scores of crafts and professions) serves to show the responsibility of vocational 
counselors for an awareness of competitive demands of employing industries. 


—].W.M. 





tion some of the most intricate high- 
speed machinery being made for any 
industry. 

The common concept of the printing 
establishment as a place of personal 
self-expression, peopled by men dedi- 
cated to the memory of Gutenberg and 
Aldus, must include the much broader 
picture of a modern, highly important 
industry, with many specialty-produc- 
ing firms, held together by civilization’s 
need for the printed page. The require- 
ment today is for a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, from routine office forms to full- 
color reproductions of the master 
painters. 

Career opportunities in management, 
sales, finance, production planning, 
plant layout, specialized engineering, 
chemistry and even physics, may be 
found in many fields, but the advantage 
for the individual is opportunity for self- 
expression in an industry whose flexibil- 
ity is unique. It offers full play to all 
types of talents. 

For further information on the spe- 
cifics of higher education, scholarships 
available to deserving students, and the 
names of schools offering courses re- 
lated to the graphic arts, write to the 
Education Council for the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Inc., 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., a non-profit 
organization. In California, information 
is available at Printing Industries Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, 1434 W. 12th St., 
the Graphic Arts Employers Associa- 
tion, 425 Market St., San Francisco; or 
leading plants in your own community. 

x* 
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i Sears in higher education in Cali- 
fornia has been developing over 
the last ten years due to mounting en- 
rollments in the junior colleges, private 
colleges and universities, the state col- 
leges and in the various branches of the 
University of California. According to 
a recent article in T/me magazine, there 
are 234,000 full-time college students 
in California at the present time and 
the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation! estimates conservatively that 
this total will rise to 352,000 by 1966. 
Of this total, the Department states 
that 253,600 of the students will be in 
public and 98,600 in privately controlled 
institutions. 

This great increase in the number of 
high school graduates going on to col- 
lege in California has placed, and will 
continue to place, large demands upon 
parents and other taxpayers for money 
to finance new buildings, to employ ad- 
ditional faculty members and to oper- 
ate and maintain buildings and grounds. 
In the private institutions, parents and 
their sons and daughters will carry a 
considerable share of the increasing cost 
of higher education themselves, while 
in the state-supported schools, the major 
share of the funds will come from the 
general public through taxes. 

The spectacular increase in enroll- 
ment and the mounting cost of higher 
education inevitably raises the ques- 
tions: “Who should go to college in Cali- 
fornia?” “Where will they be admitted?” 
The answers to these questions depend, 
in part, on the type of institution that 
students desire to attend. In a private 
college or university, the institution 
rightly reserves the privilege of select- 
ing its student body in accordance with 
such standards as scholarship, character, 


Dr. Bell is a professor of psychology 
and counselor at Chico State College. 
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Who Should Go to College--and Where? 


Standards of admission to institutions of 
higher education pose counselor problems 


By Hugh M. Bell 


religious belief, and the student’s abil- 
ity to pay for his education. Students 
who elect to attend private institutions 
are expected to meet the standards set 
by the colleges of their choice, regard- 
less of what they are. 

The state-supported college or uni- 
versity, however, has a somewhat dif- 
ferent obligation to students and their 
parents. In California, now, any gradu- 
ate of an accredited high school is ad- 
mitted to a junior college, and until re- 
cently, high school graduates were also 
admitted to state colleges. At the pres- 
ent time in the state colleges, enrollees 
are required to have a minimum of 
seven recommending units in subjects 
other than physical education and mili- 
tary science during the last three years 
of high school or to have five recom- 
mending units scoring at or above the 
twentieth percentile on a standard col- 
lege aptitude test. The University of 
California has generally required for 
admission not only a minimum of ten 
units with a B average during the last 
three years of high school, but has also 
specified the high school subjects which 
are acceptable and in which these 
grades must be earned. 

This variation in standards for admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning in 
California has resulted in a wide range 
of intellectual endowment among stu- 
dents. McConnell and Heist conclude: 
“In the... State of California, one finds 
a range of over three standard devia- 
tions . . . in the mean aptitude scores of 
entering freshmen among all institu- 


> 


tions.” 


1MfcConnell, T. R. “A Restudy of the Needs 
of California in Higher Education” Calif. State 
Dept. of Educ., Sacramento, 1955. 


2McConnell, T. R. and Heist, Paul. “Do 
Students Make the College?” College and Uni- 
versity, 35, 1959, 442-452. 





Not only is there a great variation in 
the intellectual endowment of the stu- 
dent, but there is also a wide range in 
the course offerings of different colleges 
and universities. Examination of the 
catalogues of the institutions reveals 
courses ranging from highly practical 
and applied subjects to the most com- 
plex and theoretical subjects. This wide 
range of courses naturally reflects vari- 
ations in the intellectual endowment of 
the students. 

Should California continue to provide 
higher education for all high school 
graduates and, if so, should students be 
distributed among the various types of 
institutions? 

This was one of the assignments 
which the California Legislature in 
1959 gave to the Liaison Committee of 
the State Board of Education and the 
Regents of the University of California 
which resulted in the so-called “Master 
Plan for Higher Education.” In the 
recommendations of the Liaison Com- 
mittee, the policy of providing some 
form of higher education for all high 
school graduates in the State was af- 
firmed. With regard to the distribution 
of the graduates among the junior col- 
leges, the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California, it recommended that 
the University select its entering fresh- 
men from the top 12% per cent of high 
school graduates, the state colleges 
would select their entering freshmen 
from the top 33% per cent, and the jun- 
ior colleges would select their students 
from the entire range of the distribu- 
tion. 


The Liaison Committee also recom- 
mended that in determining the ability 
of high school graduates who are to be 
admitted the grades employed in such 
determinations shall “all or most «ill” be 
based upon “college preparatory 


(Turn to pave 26) 
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N 1944 some teachers at El] Monte 

union high school were concerned 
with student lack of achievement. No 
matter how hard teachers tried or how 
they varied their technique, there were 
some students who did not seem to 
profit from the learning situation de- 
veloped, including even students of 
high ability. The teachers, under the 
leadership of the vice principal, met 
weekly for almost a year discussing 
high school students, their needs and 
problems. They studied the small 
amount of literature then available re- 
garding guidance. Eventually, they 
recommended the establishment of a 
guidance program. 

The literature of the day suggested 
assignment of teachers who would 
work part time in counseling and part 
time in teaching. According to this 
theory teachers would know students 
better than full-time counselors. Two 
years of experience with part-time coun- 
selors showed that they either favored 
their classroom teaching or neglected it 
for counseling duties. Since “one may 
not serve two masters,” full-time coun- 
selors are now employed. 

In practice, more and more students 
were referred to the counselors rather 
than to the vice principal. The theory of 
the day indicated that it was impos- 
sible to mix counseling and discipline. 
It became the policy of the district, con- 
tinued to the present time, because 
counselors found by experience that 
counseling and so-called “discipline” 
formed a false dichotomy. If it is true 
that all behavior is caused, then all types 
of unsocial behavior should be consid- 
ered symptoms. Treatment would re- 
quire that causes be determined and, if 
possible, eradicated. 

Early in the development of the 


Dy. Wablquist is assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction at El Monte 
univn bigh school district. 
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COUNSELING IN EL MONTE 






Decline of dropout and delinquency is noted 
in 16-year growth of guidance program 


guidance program we discovered a need 
for an orientation program for incoming 
freshmen. Five elementary school dis- 
tricts send their graduates to the larger 
high school. Incoming students some- 
times fear or mistrust the new environ- 
ment. To overcome the sense of strange- 
ness, the orientation program, changing 
with varying conditions, provides con- 
ferences with students, parents and 
teachers, using printed material, charts, 
slides, motion pictures and “buzz” 
groups. 

Students lacked educational and vo- 
cational goals. When the guidance pro- 
gram was organized, a small percentage 
of high school graduates planned to at- 
tend college. It became evident to the 
counselors that the students lacked self- 
knowledge and had low levels of aspira- 
tion. We developed an intensive testing 
program to give students more accur- 
ate information regarding their own po- 
tential and achievement. To encourage 
students, particularly those who felt that 
finance was a major problem in plan- 
ning for college, we set up a junior col- 
lege day. We introduced units on voca- 
tions in Social Studies I and Senior 
Problems classes to give a view of the 
world of work. In addition to group 
guidance, the counseling staff gave in- 
dividual encouragement and appropri- 
ate testing. 

As the guidance program progressed, 
several special problems and needs be- 
came apparent. Studies of incoming stu- 
dents indicated a wide range of both 
ability and achievement. We saw that 
some of the frustration noted in students 
came from inability to achieve in cer- 
tain required subjects. Long before the 
recommendations of Dr. Conant, we es- 
tablished differentiated classes in math- 
ematics and English. Pupils frustrated 
by inability to succeed in undifferenti- 
ated classes were placed in classes on a 
basis of achievement rather than ability. 

Able readers go into one group in 
English while those with undeveloped 


By Gunnar L. Wahlquist 





skills go into other classes. These groups 
are not rigid, rather there is consider- 
able overlapping between groups. 
Movement from one group to another 
is possible at any time of the school 
year when it would be beneficial to the 
student. Placement in other areas is al- 
ways based on the needs of the students 
in that area. We do not have homo- 
geneous groups; we have merely nar- 
rowed the range in our classes. 
Another special problem was the “fail- 
ures’ in algebra. We instituted studies 
which gave counselors and teachers in- 
formation to be used in guiding students 
regarding chances of success in algebra. 
Studies of students in the continuation 
school showed the wide range between 
the language and non-language scores 
of these students; the lower language 
scores indicated the probable reason for 
moving out of regular school into the 
continuation program. A concern for 
our “more able students” led to a spe- 
cial listing of competent students for 
each counselor. Achievement and ac- 
tivities of these students improved. 


The amount of information needed 
could not be obtained by the manual 
methods then used. We investigated 
data processing by machines. Since an 
active guidance program requires cer- 
tain test information, the first step was 
to obtain a test-scoring machine to get 
the desired information quickly and ac- 
curately. Registration and programming 
of students also demanded much time. 
Again machine processing proved help- 
ful. Using machines, studies in grading 
of special groups (such as shop and busi- 
ness education groups), listing of schol- 
arships and “failures” give information 
that would be impossible to obtain un- 
der manual methods. 

This program has been periodically 
evaluated by teacher advisory guidance 
committees, whose recommendations 
have helped to modify and improve the 


(Turn to page 29) 
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What’s the Future of 


GUIDANCE ? 


HE NEED for increased and better 

guidance services in our schools is 
now widely recognized. In his study of 
high schools, President James B. Con- 
ant referred to guidance as “the key- 
stone in our educational arch.” Already 
increased support of guidance services 
has been possible in many school dis- 
tricts through the testing program under 
the National Defense Education Act. 
But there is still some question as to 
who should be carrying out the various 
guidance services—should it be the 
classroom teacher or the specialist? 
Both are needed. Through a clearer defi- 
nition of the role of each and through 
better understanding of what each can 
and cannot do, improvement will come 
in the future. Classroom teachers and 
guidance personnel have in some in- 
stances taken on too much. At the same 
time both also have tried to pass off 
responsibility one to the other. 


AVOID OVERLAPPING. Faced with 
difficult and complex problems — now 
and in the future—educators will neces- 
sarily have to know more clearly with 
what skills the classroom teacher is best 
equipped, and what responsibilities be- 
cause of those very skills may be as- 
signed to him. Then the guidance peo- 
ple can devote their time and energies 
to those functions for which they are 
best equipped. 

What are some of the skills that 
guidance personnel need, and what are 
some of the special problems they will 
be called upon to deal with in the years 
ahead? It is hoped that to the extent 
that classroom teachers can know those 
functions which they are best equipped 
to perform, and at the same time know 
what other functions they can call 
upon guidance personnel to either share 
or take over, will there be less overlap- 
ping and confusion. 


PROGRAMMING. Take for example, 
the matter of “programming” or decid- 
ing which course and in which class a 
pupil should be placed. Traditionally 
such decisions are made on the basis of 
what the content of the course is—with 
less attention given to who teaches it. 
Yet, as every teacher knows, the per- 
sonalities of both the teacher and the 
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student affect what will be learned. 
This should be taken into consideration, 
as some pupils may do better with a 
certain type of teacher than they would 
in a class with another teacher of a very 
different personality. It is hardly neces- 
sary to give personality tests to all 
teachers and all pupils; but those 
charged with programming should rec- 
ognize the nature of these teacher-pupil 
relationships so that fewer pupils are 
placed in classes where they learn less 
than they might have learned. Though 
there has been some rather significant 
research on such relationships, little use 
is made of it in practical situations. 


MULTIPLICITY OF TESTS. An in- 
creasingly disturbing problem, with 
which guidance personnel will be called 
upon to deal, is the multiplicity of tests. 
Increasingly, classroom teachers are 
complaining of the time taken up by 
various testing programs. Most experts 
in the testing field will admit that the 
various tests now given do often over- 
lap. Clearly there should be a way to 
gain the necessary information for 
placement, achievement, college admis- 
sions, and the like, in far less time than 
it now takes. Some progress is being 
made but far more needs to be done on 
the utilization of test results. 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS. An allied 
and increasingly mounting problem is 
that of admission to college. Getting 
into, and remaining in, the proper col- 
lege is not only a matter of ability and 
grades, but of personality and environ- 
mental background. 

Recent studies have shown that col- 
leges have what might be called “per- 
sonalities” and that certain types of stu- 
dents do better in one college than they 
might in another. In the years to come 
guidance personnel will be called upon 
to know more about more colleges than 
the typical counselor knows presently. 
Allied with this is the matter of scholar- 
ships, loans, and the ways-and-means by 
which college can be financed. Here is 
an example of a field where the typical 
classroom teacher could not begin to 
keep up with all the new developments, 
but a key guidance person in a high 
school could and should. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES. In many 
communities the schools are discover. 

ing that for some youth the com ‘unity 
agencies outside the school may be 
able to assist and help youth far more 
effectively than can the schools. This jg 
often the case in combating juvenile de. 
linquency. Thus, the guidance person 
of the future will be called upon, even 
more than at present, to know com. 
munity agencies and resources—and 
ways to use them. 


CAREER PATTERNS. Such trends as 
automation, the increasing role of elec. 
tronics, the more scientific nature of 
farming, the rapid expansion of personal 
services—all these point up the neces. 
sity to have some knowledge of occu- 
pational requirements and trends. Along 
with this is needed some understanding 
of the nature of how an individual's 
career pattern develops. Recent studies 
at Columbia University suggest that 
more attention should be paid to voca- 
tional development in the elementary 
school. 


LESS COUNSELING. One field where 
there may be less emphasis in the years 
to come is that of counseling—which has 
perhaps been overdone by some whose 
background or training may have been 
more in psychology than in teaching, 
The public seems to question how much 
therapy should be conducted in the 
schools, and the day may be passing 
when counseling is thought of as the 
main function of a counselor or school 
psychologist. 


EVALUATION AND RESEARCH. Be- 
ing able to evaluate a program, not only 
in guidance, but in areas of instruction 
as well, is becoming a skill expected of 
guidance workers. The guidance person 
with some background in research will 
be called upon to direct and carry out 
various programs of evaluation. Partic- 
ularly within the colleges there is a 
trend towards “institutional research, 
in which schools examine their own pro- 
grams to improve efficiency. 


EARLIER RECOGNITION. The de- 
tection of a child’s limitations and spe- 
cial needs; and the process of referral 
and follow-up—functions many school 
psychologists now perform—w ill un- 
doubtedly be needed and improved 
upon in the years to come. Earlier ret: 
ognition of potential delinquency, for 
example, is an area where the classroom 
teacher and the guidance personnel 
need to work together very closely. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING NEEDED. If 
all these skills and functions are needed 
by specialized guidance personnel in 
the future, how best might such people 
be trained? The framework of the pres- 
ent pupil personnel credential in Cali- 
fornia calls for a fairly broad back- 
ground, combining teaching experience, 
skill in testing and evaluation, some 
understanding of the community, and a 
supervised period of experience. These 
requirements are higher than in most 
states. There is some hint that guidance 
workers may need a broader back- 
ground with more of an inter-discipli- 
nary approach. This means combining 
some of the knowledge and skills 
learned from the social sciences—psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, anthro- 
pology, and political science. 





SIGNIFICANT STUDY. It is significant 
that a recent grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education to the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association was made to enable a com- 
mission to study and report on what it 
regards as “the function of guidance in 
American schools during the next 20 
years, taking into account economic, 
technological, and population changes.” 
The Commission is represented not only 
by those interested in education, but 
also from the humanities, the behav- 
iorial sciences, and educational leader- 
ship in school administration and guid- 
ance. This study, under the direction of 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, may well turn out to 
be a “little Rockefeller Report” for the 
guidance field. 

California, which has traditionally 
supported guidance in its schools, 
should have special interest in studying 
and implementing the findings of this 
study, due to be reported later this year. 
Meanwhile, both teachers and guidance 
personnel can continue examining what 
these functions and aspects of guidance 
are that each can perform most effec- 
tively. Thus in time the question of 
which should be responsible will be 
answered by saying that both together 
are able to do far more than either could 
alone. 

—STEPHEN C. CLARK 


_(Dr. Clark, research associate at state 
CTA headquarters in Burlingame, has 
been active in guidance work since 1940. 
He taught and served in various student 
personnel positions in Washington, Con- 
uecticut,and New York before coming to 
Pa adena City Schools in 1951. For the 
‘asi five years he was on the staff of Los 
Anzeles State College as assistant profes- 
Sov of psychology and as test officer.) 
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Scholars and Teachers: 


Partners 


for School Progress 


California academicians play distinctive roles in 


improving public school practices. 


ISTORICALLY, many groups in 
American society have helped to 
mold the purposes and practices of the 
public schools. Among them, and of ma- 
jor importance, is the community of 
scholars in colleges and universities. 

These academic specialists, as was 
pointed out by CTA’s Commission on 
Educational Policy in a recent interpre- 
tive statement, can make distinctive 
contributions to the development of 
public education. 

They can help determine from their 
special fields of knowledge the basic 
concepts which students in the public 
schools should study. They can enrich 
teachers’ understanding and knowledge 
by participating in inservice training 
programs. They can make an invaluable 
contribution to the continual improve- 
ment of teacher preparation programs 
in their own institutions. 

Countless examples of cooperation in 
these and other ways can be found in 
California. Many of the professors in- 
volved have donated their services; 
others have worked under foundation 
or government grants. 

Recognizing the significance of some 
of these noteworthy contributions, the 
Journal requested Miss Jean von Chris- 
tierson, editorial consultant of the CTA 
Public Relations department, to inter- 
view professors and study some of these 
cooperative projects. She did—and this 
is her report: 


R. STEPHEN DILIBERTO is one 
of a team of University of Califor- 
nia professors from several disciplines 
—zoology, mathematics, physiology, 
botany, chemistry, biochemistry and 





physics—who have been working with 
educators to develop a math and sci- 
ence curriculum for elementary grades. 
Dr. Jack M. Rand, assistant superintend- 
ent of Palo Alto schools, can scarcely 
name an area of his district’s program 
which hasn't benefited from professors’ 
contributions in recent years. 


Without ever having met, these two 
men are in agreement: “No one person 
has all the answers.” But new and excit- 
ing answers are on the way; both testify 
to that. 

As a result of the project with which 
Dr. Diliberto has been involved, pupils 
in five East Bay schools are studying 
biology, physiology, and biochemistry, 
laws and characteristics of force in phy- 
sics, and coordinates in mathematics. 

Complex subjects? Yes, but they 
have been put in simple form that is 
meaningful to youngsters. The com- 
plexity is in the preparation of curricu- 
lum materials. For more than two years, 
Dr. Lloyd Scott, educator-coordinator 
of the project, has been meeting fre- 
quently with the professors and three 
former classroom teachers to talk about 
what kind of science should be taught in 
elementary grades, and how it should 
be taught. 

As they became acquainted, there has 
been a growing mutual respect between 
the educators and academicians. From 
the scientists have come fundamental 
concepts, and from the teachers, ideas 
for classroom presentation. They work 
together to prepare a unit which is 
tested in pilot classrooms. 

Help is continually available to class- 
room teachers using the new material, 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION take on a new 
for elementary school teachers Flora Viezzoli, 


look 


Robert P. Anderson and Richard K. Empey, as Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Berg of Stanford University helps them 


and they, in turn, give their reactions 
and suggestions for improvement. Pu- 
pils’ understanding of scientific concepts 
is tested, and each unit is rewritten after 
its trial run. Some units are nearing final 
form, while others are still in experi- 
mental stages. 

The result? Youngsters are learning 
habits of thought which will be useful 
throughout life—whether or not they 
become scientists. As Dr. Arthur Par- 
dee, the project's biochemist, puts it, 
“Science for children has three parts: 
seeing or observing, guessing why it 
happens that way, and testing your 
guess.” In the project, children are 
learning in a rudimentary way to think 
as the scientists do in their work. 

The project itself reflects the scien- 
tific approach—by testing to see if chil- 
dren are learning as they should, and 
by experimenting with means of pres- 
entation. Both professors and educators 
agree they couldn't do it alone—each 
needs the special knowledge of the 
other. 


VEN the smallest bird’s-eye view of 
professor-teacher cooperation in one 
part of the state reveals an astounding 


& ie 
of Pas 


number of projects. Statewide, the story 
would fill a book; far more information 
was available than could be printed in 
limited space. 

Listening in as a group of Palo Alto 
elementary teachers study with mathe- 
matician Dr. Paul Berg of Stanford, one 
hears surprising terms like “additive in- 
verse” and “negative integer.” For the 
teachers, it’s part of an exciting new ap- 
proach to a subject that has often 
seemed mechanical and dull. As one 
comments, “Arithmetic used to be just 
the lesson I had to prepare after lunch 
... but now!” 

Dr. Berg’s weekly seminar, and simi- 
lar ones across the nation, are giving 
teachers a better understanding of the 
subjects they teach, and helping them to 
use a new mathematics curriculum that 
emphasizes understanding basic con- 
cepts, rather than memorizing rules. 
More than 100 teachers in the Bay area 
have tested this curriculum for grades 
9-12, meeting frequently with profes- 
sorial consultants from Stanford, U.C., 
San Jose State and San Francisco State 
colleges. 

Developed by the Science Mathe- 
matics Study Group under the auspices 
of the National Science Foundation, the 


weekl y seminar is 
arithmetic curricu 
Academic help is similarly evident in other districts. 


understand basic mathematical processes. Dr. Berg’s 
— of a pilot project testing a new 


um for grades 4-6 in Palo Alto. 


curriculum, when completed, will cover 
grades 4-12, and will include a special 
program for underdeveloped mathe- 
matical talent in the middle grades. 
Again, the curriculum material has 
been written jointly by classroom teach- 
ers and professors. 

Also under the National Science 
Foundation, public school teachers and 
scientists have put their heads together 
to produce new courses in high school 
biology, chemistry and physics. Cali- 
fornia schools have helped to test them 
in the classroom. 

“I couldn't be more enthusiastic about 
the results,” says Dr. George C. Pimen- 
tel, University of California chemist 
who directed preparation of text ma- 
terial for one, the new CHEM (Chem- 
ical Education Materials) Study, now 
on trial in some 20 California high 
schools. His group of nine high school 
teachers and seven scientists produced 
their text materials in six weeks last 
summer—“a very difficult thing to do, 
Dr. Pimentel points out. “It was possible 
only because we had cooperation be- 
tween outstanding teachers and out- 
standing scientists—experts in commun- 
icating with high schoolers, and special- 
ists qualified to decide the optimum 
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content for the course.” Chairman for 
this project is Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
chancellor, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Naturally, there has been a lot of 
attention to math and science in the 
post-Sputnik period. But university and 
college people have been helpful in 
other areas, too. Several hundred Cali- 
fornia professors helped to prepare a 
new framework for social studies in- 
struction in California: Report of the 
State Central Committee on Social Studies, 
published in 1959, under the auspices of 
the State Department of Education. 


This project got under way when key 
social scientists were asked to write 
basic material in their disciplines—geog- 
raphy, history, political science, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology and philosophy. During the next 
five years as the report developed, there 
was continual review and discussion be- 
tween school people and academicians, 
as well as among groups of the social 
scientists themselves. In regional con- 
ferences and a total of 37 summer work- 
shops around the state, school repre- 
sentatives and the professors talked out 
their differences. Final drafts of ma- 
terial were edited by social scientists 
from each discipline. 


Dr. Lloyd Bevans, who served as 
project coordinator, believes it points 
a way for future curriculum develop- 
ment. “The project developed more 
unity of thought between educators and 
those in the disciplines—we both under- 
stand each other’s problems and con- 
tributions better,” he says. 

Despite the complexity of such a 
method, Dr. Lyle Gibson, S.F. State 
geographer who participated, thinks it’s 
worth while because the results come 
closer to reflecting the points of view of 
both academicians and public school 
teachers. 

Eleven University of California pro- 
fessors made a different kind of contri- 
bution to Oakland’s public schools. As 
specialists, and as those who teach high 
school graduates, they were asked to 
evaluate the content of Oakland’s col- 
lege preparatory courses. This meant 
examining various courses of study and 
textbooks to see whether the material 
covered was adequate as preparation 
for the university study. In turn, super- 
visors and high school department heads 
were asked to study the professors’ re- 
port «nd discuss with the school board 
the'r reactions to it and possible next 

Both board and school staff found 
‘Ipful. 
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| magi good teacher wants to keep 
up with new developments in his 
field. Through inservice programs de- 
signed specifically to strengthen teach- 
ers backgrounds in subject matter fields, 
professors have helped to make this 
possible. 


Just a few of the inservice courses 
offered to San Francisco teachers during 
the last two years are cases in point. 
Elementary teachers have had a chance 
to study modern problems of the Middle 
East and Asia under political scientist 
Dr. George Noronha, of the University 
of San Francisco; natural science under 
members of staff from the California 
Academy of Science; characteristics of 
the earth in space under Dr. Albert 
Sumner, geographer from San Francisco 
State College; and California history 
under a number of eminent California 
historians. A series of lectures on Fron- 
tiers of Science, given by leading Bay 
Area scientists, was designed to bring 
science teachers up to date on current 
developments. This year 15 academic 
specialists in various phases of biology 
will conduct advanced workshop ses- 
sions about new biological discoveries. 

Perhaps the first of its kind, one of 
San Francisco's inservice programs 
deals with structural linguistics, a sci- 
entific approach to description of lan- 
guage. Taught by John Dennis, assistant 
professor of language arts at San Fran- 
cisco State, the course has evoked lively 
discussion about the traditional and lin- 
guistic approach to language. 

“I'm learning something about what 
the public school teacher is up against, 
and teachers are learning about basic 
research in language. It’s a valuable ex- 
change,” Mr. Dennis comments. 

New frontiers? There are hundreds of 
them that educators and academicians 
have joined forces to explore. One of the 
most unusual is a program for intercul- 
tural understanding recently adopted 
experimentally by the Palo Alto school 
board. Developed by district staff and 
Stanford professors, it has a broad pur- 
pose: to increase understanding of 
world problems among students, staff 
and community. 

The action program provides for (1) 
a yearly series of community lectures by 
outstanding national authorities on 
world problems, with follow-up semi- 
nars for teachers to discuss implications 
for education, and (2) opportunity for 
selected teams of teachers to spend a 
full year on leave from the district, liv- 
ing and studying in a major center of 
culture. Each year, after spending a 


year in preparation studying the culture 
and learning to speak the language, 
eight teachers will live in the chosen 
country. When they get back, they'll 
conduct inservice programs for staff and 
develop curricula using materials and 
information collected during the year. 

Developing world understanding is 
one of the central problems of American 
education today, asserts Dr. Rand, one 
of the chief planners. “You have to be 
immersed in a culture to understand it, 
and we believe that instruction can be 
greatly improved by placing teachers in 
direct contact with people of other cul- 
tures.” 


UT COOPERATION isn’t limited to 
current school operations. What's 
sometimes considered the hottest con- 
troversy between academicians and pro- 
fessional educators, the subject of 
teacher education has also been getting 
a mutual assist from both groups in 
California. With six members appointed 
by the Western College Association and 
six by the California Council on Teacher 
Education, the Joint Commission on the 
Improvement of Teacher Education in 
California is now in its second year of 
operation. 

First official action was the publica- 
tion of a series of “Basic Agreements” 
reached by the group about teacher 
preparation. The document begins with 
the statement, “preparation of good 
teachers is the function of the college or 
university as a whole.” 

The Commission recommends that 
every California institution preparing 
teachers set up a representative institu- 
tion-wide policy body with responsibil- 
ity for studying and improving teacher 
education. Several California institu- 
tions already have such groups, and 
others are now forming them. In the 
coming year, the Commission will spon- 
sor regional conferences to discuss and 
encourage this kind of cooperation on 
every campus. 

Reflecting the Commission's spirit, 
Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms of San Francisco 
State says, “We've argued, yes, but in 
the end, we have never had to settle for 
mere compromise. We have always 
been able to reach genuine agreements 
on fundamentals . . . because we have 
come the hard way to these shared 
fundamental convictions, we are able 
to talk about specific applications 
frankly and easily.” 

—JEAN VON CHRISTIERSON 
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4 ites PROFESSORS in a college of 
dentistry came to staff members of 
the division of education at San Fran- 
cisco State College early last year with 
questions regarding instructional pro- 
cedures, curriculum organization, and 
evaluation. They asked for courses in 
professional education which would 
help them deal with problems in teach- 
ing. 

A new program, enrolling 45 persons, 
under way since last September, seeks 
to apply principles of education and 
psychology to the improvement of cur- 
riculums for educating professional per- 
sonnel and to improving instruction in 
professional schools. 

Dr. Charles Scrivener and Dr. Em- 
mett Stanton of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of San Francisco, 
were convinced that they must relate 
course offerings in education to the 
problems of dental education. They 
found a colleague of similar interests in 
Dr. Howard Myers, associate professor 
of oral biology and biochemistry in the 
schools of dentistry and medicine, Uni- 
versity of California. An initial planning 
group of the three doctors met with six 
members of the State College staff. 

The planners discovered several 
problems in establishing a program. 
One was the fact that students would be 
persons highly trained in their own 
fields, such as biochemistry, anatomy, or 
operative dentistry. This is content with 
which professors of education are not 
familiar. On the other hand, the pro- 
fessors of dentistry needed some under- 


Dr. Sawin is associate professor in the 
division of education at San Francisco 
State College. Others on the staff who 
assisted in the program described in- 
cluded Drs. John Robinson, Hilda Taba, 
and Robert R. Smith. Dr. Scrivener is as- 
sociate dean and associate professor of 
operative dentistry and Dr. Stanton is 
assistant clinical professor of operative 
dentistry at College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of San Francisco. In addition to 
those named, participating members of 
the State College faculty included Drs. 
Dale Draper, Arch Lang, Grant Marsh, 
and William Usdane. 
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Educators Assist Teachers in Professions 


Professors learn how to teach in historic project at San Francisco State. 


standing of principles of learning and 
of curriculum development for which 
most of them had little background. 
This required use of a method of teach- 
ing that would enable mature minds to 
grapple with the discipline of profes- 
sional education. 

Such a course required instructors 
who could handle the problems of learn- 
ing theory and curriculum construc- 
tion flexibly and selectively, inducing 
applications to fields that were unfam- 
iliar to them. It also meant developing 
an active approach to learning or. the 
part of participants in the course. It was 
necessary that participants be respon- 
sible for identifying many of the prob- 
lems to which educational concepts and 
procedures were to be applied. They 
also had to accept much of the respon- 
sibility for recognizing educational con- 
cepts and principles that are applicable 
to their own fields. In addition, it was 
essential that they find ways to institute 
experimental procedures in revising 
either instruction or curriculum, or 
both. 

Many of the usual kinds of text books 
on education have been found to be un- 
suitable for the group. In some cases 
research reports on specific investiga- 
tions were found more useful than text- 
books for the clarification of concepts 
and principles. This required a search 
for materials appropriate to the prob- 
lems under study. 

Now, almost two years after the ini- 
tial inquiries, operating successfully is 
a series of three courses in education for 
teaching in the professions. The three 
courses are Foundations for Programs in 
Professional Education, Curriculum Devel- 
opment in Professional Education, and In- 
struction in Professional Education. 

The detailed course plans and the se- 
quence were developed primarily by 
Hilda Taba and John Robinson of the 
state college staff on the basis of their 
experience in conducting the first 
courses. At the present time two of the 
above courses are being conducted by 
the writer. The third course will be of- 
fered in the Spring semester. 

The first course deals primarily with 
some selected problems of learning 





By E. I. Sawin 


most relevant to problems in profes. 
sional teaching fields identified by stu. 
dents. Such topics as the nature of the 
learning process, transfer of learning, 
motivation, and selection of curriculum 
content are treated as well as introduc- 
tion to curriculum development, anal- 
ysis of objectives and problems of eval- 
uation. This first course is considered to 
be primarily a diagnostic or transition 
course. In the second course the center 
of attention is on relating the concepts 
and principles developed in the first 
course to the principles and methods of 
curriculum construction. Principles of 
curriculum organization are introduced 
to aid participants in making applica- 
tions to their own courses and in ex- 
ploring effective ways of conducting a 
curriculum revision. 

In the third course application is 
made of educational and psychological 
principles to assist class members to im- 
prove on the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional procedures. Consideration is also 
given to educational evaluation as a 
tool for instructional improvement and 
to problems in human relations which 
are commonly encountered in the exer- 
cise of leadership toward improvement 
of instruction. 

Most of the participants in these 
courses have been, and still are, pro- 
fessors of dentistry. Other groups are 
also represented, however. These in- 
clude teachers of nursing education, 
teachers of rehabilitation counseling, 
and instructors in education of teachers 
of the mentally retarded. It is antici- 
pated that the program can also be 
made to serve persons developing edu- 
cation programs for social workers, 
others developing programs for YMCA 
and YWCA workers, and industrial per- 
sonnel developing employee training 
programs. There also have been some 
expressions of interest by persons teach- 
ing in other professional fields. 

The reactions of students in these 
courses are generally favorable, but no 
claim can be made that every student 
who has enrolled has fully accept:d the 
value of the program. In a very few 
cases the philosophical orientation of 
student has been very different from 
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the approach used in the course with 
the result that little progress was made 
by the student. It is apparent, however, 
from the rapid growth of the program, 
that most participants find it of value. 
The students already have advanced 
degrees. They are also very busy in their 
work. The fact that they find time to 
take the course is strong evidence of 
the value of the program. 

One outcome reported by partici- 
pants is a broadening of perspective. 
Some students report that they now see 
problems in their educational programs 
that they previously did not know ex- 
isted. One member of the group has 
changed his course in oral histology 
from predominantly a lecture course to 
a seminar. Another has reorganized his 
course in biochemistry for dental stu- 
dents and has prepared an article des- 
cribing the new course. The article has 
been accepted for publication in the 
Journal of Chemical Education. At least 
two other articles on specific programs 
of education for a profession are being 
prepared by members of the classes. 

In addition to taking the series of 
three courses, four of the professors of 
dentistry have either formally enrolled 
or are planning to enroll in a program 
of studies leading to an unspecialized 
Master of Arts degree in Education. 
This provides further indication of the 
seriousness with which these profes- 
sional men take their studies of educa- 
tional principles and procedures. 

Another outgrowth of the program is 
that the cooperative planning for the 
courses has resulted in a proposal to the 
National Institute of Health, jointly 
sponsored by the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of San Francisco and San 
Francisco State College, for federal 
funds to finance development of a pilot 
program for preparing graduates in 
dentistry for teaching positions in col- 
lege. The proposed two-year program 
would draw on the combined profes- 
sional resources of the two institutions. 

It is very encouraging to note that 
significant outcomes have already ac- 
crued from the program even though no 
participant has yet completed all three 
of the courses in the series. Additional 
experience with other groups is nec>s- 
sary before broad generalizations can be 
drawn, but results show that this group 

' professors of education and profes- 

rs in technical fields have been able 

rk together effectively in a cooper- 
study program. Moreover, the out- 
‘ to date encourage the belief that 
siderable amount of transfer of 
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learning actually does occur from the 
classroom to the practical situation. It 
will be most interesting to assess new de- 
velopments along this line as the par- 
ticipants progress further through the 
series of courses and as time provides 
them with more opportunities to work 
out applications of what they have 
learned to further improvement of 
course offerings and instructional pro- 


> 


It likewise will be of interest to ob- 
serve the outcomes as teachers in a 
wider variety of professional fields pro- 
gress through the program. The faculty 
members from professional education 
are especially interested in seeing 
whether or not the approach being 
worked out with the present class mem- 
berships will have durable values and 
will be adaptable to other groups teach- 
ing in professional schools. ak 


vey doubt that Herbert is right for the part!’’ 


It’s Good 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, Many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Wholesome holiday. treat 


to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


sUGGESTIONS 


Lt , 
we hope prove helpful 


situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension 1s released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


P see how quickly the lively flavor 
of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps brighten you up. 
(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 
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CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is sponsoring 


A NEW 
Educational 
TRAVEL TOUR TO 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Visit Bogota, see the fabulous Mountain of 
Salt. . . then Quito, stand on the Equatorial 
Line .. . then the land of the Incas, Lima and 
Machu Picchu .. . on to Santiago, view the 
famous siatue of ‘Christ of the Andes" 

over the mountains to Buenos Aires, the Ven- 
ice of South America . . . Montevideo, a 
modern city of beauty . . . Sao Paulo, the 
Chicago of South America . . . Iguassu Falls 
. . . Rio de Janeiro, a shoppers’ paradise... 
Brasilia, a dream city . and then Panama 
. .. flying via Braniff international Airlines. 








PANAMA 
BOGOTA 


BRASILIA 


Cuzco 


SAO PAULO 
IGUASSU 
Oo MONTEVIDEO 


RIO DE 
JANEIRO 


SANTIAGO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Learn While You Travel! 


Under the educational guidance of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an opportunity 
to earn 3 University Credits to advance your 
academic standing. Seminars in geography, 
culture and education. 

You may also apply for income tax credit. 
32 days from San Francisco or Los Angeles 
. .. departures June 22, June 29 and July 6 

. all expense ... which covers all trans- 
portation, all meals, all hotels (with bath), 
all sightseeing. Only $1439.00 plus taxes, 
based on two persons to a room. 


A HALLMARK TOUR 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


Please send details of your 1961 tour to South 
America. 


Name_ 
Address 


1 (am, am not) interested in University Credit. 
Names of friends who may also be interested: 
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HEARING 


Television, radio, films— 
power fools for learning 


NEW BOOKLET in a/v field is Graflex 
Audiovisual Digest, 52-page publication cov- 
ering such items as photographic hints and 
aids, international tape exchange, television 
in education and tachistoscopic training. Re- 
prints in first edition include articles by 
Edgar Dale, Robert M. Sekerak, of Cal-Poly 
Kellogg-Voorhis Campus, and Lester B. Sands, 
U.C., Santa Barbara. Price is 25c from Gra- 
flex, Inc., Dept. CTA, 3750 Monroe Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 

A system of making plastic transparencies 
for use with overhead projectors has been 
worked out by Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. Ordinary Thermo-Fax Copier 
is used, but instead of usual copy paper, 
Thermo-Fax projection transparencies are 
used with material to be copied. Minnesota 
Mining has not hitherto offered this process. 
More information from the firm at Dept. CAL, 
900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Guidance & Counseling Films 

Society for Visual Education and Family 
Films has a series of guidance strips with 
accompanying records. Ready so far are: 
“Dating Topics for Young Teens,” and “Dat- 
ing Topics for Older Teens.” Each set con- 
tains four filmstrips and one record, priced at 
$25.50 the set. Further information from 
SVE, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

United World Films has readied a new 24- 
page catalog of U.S. Govt. films for industrial 
training and vocational school courses. Ready 
also are films on military careers: “Officer 
Candidate School,” “The Navy Goes to 
Church,” and “Military Lady.” Full informa- 
tion from UWF (Govt. Dept.), 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29. 


Miscellaneous Films 

“The Workshop Process,” 12-min., 16 mm., 
b&w film, demonstrates workshop in action. 
Emphasis is placed on participants functioning 
as individuals in group situations, character- 
ized by mutual help and assistance. Sale price 
$55, or available for rental. Request from 
Dept. of Visual Communication, U.C. Ex- 
tension, Los Angeles 24. 

“California and Its Natural Resources,” is 
now available for free short-term loan for 
group showing through Graphic Services, Bu- 
reau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. This new version emphasizes contri- 
bution of mineral and energy resources to 
California’s progress. 16 mm., 30 min. 

In field of science, Film Associates offers 
two new films: “Asteroids, Comets and Me- 
teorites,” and “What’s Under the Ocean?” 
Literature on either from Film Associates, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 





CTA 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is again sponsoring 
an 
Educational 


TRAVEL TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


(INCLUDING SCANDINAVIA) 


start now 
to plan for next summer 


Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day Euro- 
pean tour of 12 countries in- 
cludes the following cities: 
London, Bergen, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Munich, 
St. Wolfgang, Vienna, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Viareggio, Ge- 
noa, Nice, Geneva, Interlaken, 
Lucerne, Dijon, Tours, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam. 


Optional Routing Available to 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Prague. 


Enjoy these added advantages: 


® participate in a comparative edu- 
cation seminar under the direction 
of the College of the Pacific 

® earn 6 University Credits 

® enjoy an unmatched opportunity 
to study current trends in Euro- 
pean education 


® apply for income tax credit 


Departs New York June 22, 24 and 28. 
All this at the amazingly low price of 
$1479.00 from New York via jet aircraft. 


P.S.: Don't forget to ask about the new 
CTA (Central Coast Section) SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC and ORIENT Tour. 


A HALLMARK TOUR 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


Please send details of your 1961 tour to 

(] Europe 

[-] South Pacific and The Orient 

1 (am, am not) interested in University Credit. 


a ctiratiittnieesrrcnatecteaianntddmataincaicntacccecccaeee 
Address _ 


— 


Name of friends who may also be interested: 
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i World Films adds “Way Stations in 

to its list of elementary science films. 
<ing for teaching films in physics? 

Talking Picture Service, 444 Mission 
in Francisco, has literature on the 
; films of ‘the Physical Science Study 
nittee (Educational Service, Inc.). More 

than 50 films are listed. 


Educational Television 


National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, meeting in San Francisco in October, 
heard FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee say 
that NAEB should not be satisfied with only 
one educational station in each major city. 
This is not enough to meet demands of this 
generation, much less demands of the future. 
Lee claimed the only way space will be found 
for future demands is in UHF portion of the 
spectrum. More VHF space will be unavailable 
because of compelling military requirements. 
In outlining proposal, Lee called on educa- 
tional broadcasters to stake claims now in 
UHF space. [Of 51 ETV stations presently on 
air, nearly all are in VHF band. This is in ad- 
dition to about 150 closed circuit television 
(CCTV) installations now being operated by 
schools and colleges. | 

David Stewart, Joint Council on Educational 
Television, believes that FCC approval for 
educator operation of intracity microwave TV 
facilities will trigger fast growth in state and 
regional networks. Stewart predicts that by 
years end, there will be 60 ETV stations in 
operation, reaching nearly 75 million people. 

Florida maintains lead in ETV stations, with 
five now operating, and applications for ten 
more UHF channels. School officials there say 
vast use of ETV puts total school building 
(including auditoriums and cafeterias) into 
fulltime use. 

New uses for ETV are coming up, with 31 
research projects being conducted under 
NDEA. Included are teacher training, chal- 
lenging superior students and one to overcome 
audience resistance to learning by TV. 

“Classroom Nine,” program from George 
Washington University, will be rebroadcast 
through Voice of America to 58 different 
countries and 13 language areas. The course, 
“The Human Body,” concerns itself with how 
life adapts to environment, how bodies ad- 
just, and how man has shaped his world. 

Edward G. Sherburne, Jr., head of visual 
communications at U.C. Extension, Berkeley, 
had an article on future ETV research in July- 
August issue of A-V Communication Review. 

New York City Board of Education now 
grants in-service credit to junior and senior 
high school teachers who successfully com- 
plete current “Continental Classroom” course 
in Modern Algebra. Each teacher enrolled 
will be required to take examinations and 
complete all assignments. 


Bulletins on TV 
ching Through Television,” report on 
ise of TV in schools in western Europe, 
vable for 75c from Organization for 
n Economic Co-operation, 1346 Con- 
(venue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

ition and physical operation of CCTV 
n at Hunter College, New York, is 
! in Bulletin No. 15 of General Pre- 
The TV Educator.” Project, devoted 
r education, was inaugurated under 
of Dr. Herbert Schueler, director of 

«ducation at Hunter. 
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“Needed Research in School Broadcasting,” 
is available free from I. Keith Tyler, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, Ohio 
State University. 


Commercial TV 

December programs for “Expedition!” 
(ABC-TV networks) will cover “Survivors of 
the Ice Age,” December 13, and “Last of the 
Nomads,” December 20, both programs on the 
Laplanders. These films won international 
honors at the 1957 Cannes Film Festival. De- 
cember 6 and 27 will be local programs. In 
San Francisco area, these will cover “Disaster 
1906,” story of the earthquake and fire, and 
on December 27, “Bonanza and Boom,” story 
of Bay Area’s growth and development. 

Classroom Worksheets for “Science in 
Action,” shown over Bay Area station KRON, 
are available from California Academy of 
Sciences, producer of the show. San Mateo 
teacher Margie S. Downey prepared the teach- 
er’s guide which accompanies the Worksheets. 

American Heritage in a recent edition says 
“stink of evil” hangs over movie and television 
westerns because of distortion of facts about 
so-called “Western heroes.” Truth is, says the 
magazine, many of the “brave marshals” in 
real life were criminals, deviates and small- 
time gamblers; there weren’t any “walk-downs” 
and most of the shooting was done in the 
back. Earp, Masterson and Hickok are among 
“idols” shattered in the Heritage article. 

New shows coming up: 

—“Quest,” 1-hour show, will spotlight dis- 
tant peoples in transition or crisis, and men 
who would lead them into the 20th century, 
or through struggle of development. Primi- 
tive societies, some almost in Stone Age, will 
be among those covered. (NBC) 

—“World Wide 60” started 1960-61 season 
in mid-November. New topics to be covered 
include “The Story of the Quakers,” “The Un- 
dersea Frontier,” “The National Purpose,” 
travel essays by David Brinkley and letters of 
Vincent Van Gogh. (NBC) 

—‘“Golden Child,” original 90-minute Christ- 
mas opera, Friday, December 16. (NBC) 

—“CBS Reports,” some time before the New 
Year holiday, will show result of motor traffic 
experiment filmed over Labor Day weekend. 
In five areas throughout nation, CBS teams 
spent four days recording American driving 
performance. Los Angeles county is one of 
five areas covered. Results are expected to be 
deterrent to reckless driving. 


Meeting 

Annual Western Radio-TV Conference will 
be held in Salt Lake City at Hotel Utah, Feb- 
ruary 23-25. Demonstrations of new develop- 
ments in broadcasting will be shown, among 
them a low power, low-cost multiple channel 
UHF-ETYV station. 

V.L.T. 


PAPERBACK ON SCIENCE 

California Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (CASCD) has just 
published Leadership for Science in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Paperback, 88 pages, it is 
intended to serve as a source-book of ideas for 
developing a good elementary science pro- 
gram. A ready-made course of study is not 
provided, although guidelines are offered for 
determining in broad measure the content of 
a good program. $2.50. Order from CASCD, 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame. 
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OF MAUPINTOUR’S unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 

@ Europe Traditional pilus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. # Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) # Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
Panion Tours. # Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. ws Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. # The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. # Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. @ The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel cotaien see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


~Maupintour 
EE PEE I, 


MISS THE CROWDS 
AND SEE THE PEOPLE 
WITH A EUR-GAL TOUR 


FS 


Three European tours for '61! 


All worth singing about because they're the 
best way to see Europe, plus Russia. Fine 
accommodations, extra features at no extra 
cost. Group departures from San Francisco 
and New York. 


Write: Eur-Cal Travel CT-12 


2308 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 





Current and interesting 


BOD 
REVIEWS 


for the profession 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION, 
by H. H. Remmers, N. L. Gage, and J. 
Francis Rummel; Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 370 pp., 1960, $4.75. 

It is indeed rare that a book in this field 
may be described as “interesting.” Yet the 
authors of this text declare from the start 
that it is designed to serve in a one-semester 
course for teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators. Further, it contains all that may be 
learned from a textbook as well as what it is 
possible for a teacher to apply within his own 
classroom and school. Hence, the key word 
in the title: practical! 

The authors may endear themselves fur- 
ther to potential users by stating of teachers 
that “they have a lot to do besides measuring 
and evaluating . . . we have tried not to let 
love of our subject blind us to realities of the 
teacher’s situation.” 


Upon this foundation, the book is a suitable, 
useful text. It offers a basic orientation to the 


Howard Tours CHRISTMAS 


whys and hows of measurement and contains 
a satisfactory section on statistical concepts. 

The “how-to-do-it” approach presents th2 
school testing program, evaluation of class- 
room teaching, and measurement of personal- 
ity as major areas in this field. 

An important feature is the outline of con- 
tents which precedes each chapter and facili- 
tates review and study. Chapters contain lab- 
oratory exercises and discussion questions as 
well as suggestions for further, individual 
study. The appendix includes a helpful 
glossary of common measurement terms and 
a list of current test publishers. 


Two final comments: this book would be 
used best with students who have actually 
begun their service as classroom teachers. It 
should be made clear that much of the ma- 
terial is taken from an earlier, more exten- 
sive work by the two senior authors. 

—-NATHAN KRAVETZ 
Los Angeles 


FINANCING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by 
Johns and Morphet. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 1960. 566 pp., $9. 

“This book is concerned primarily with the 
financing of the public schools and with the 
business administration policies and procedures 
essential to the conservation and wise utiliza- 
tion of funds, facilities and people,” according 
to the authors, Roe L. Johns, Head of the De- 
partment of Educational Administration of the 
University of Florida, and Edgar L. Morphet, 
Professor of Education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


VACATIONS 


to HAWAII 


e two weeks of sun and fun on 
the beach at Waikiki with accom- 
modations at glamorous new Reef 
Towers . . . sun-bathing, sports, 
relaxation. 


© comprehensive sightseeing pro- 
gram ... Pearl Harbor, Mt. Tan- 
talus, pineapple and sugar plan- 
tations, University, residential 
areas, spectacular beaches. 


e social highlights: Christmas 
dinner by the sea, Polynesian 
feast at a native luau, south seas 
entertainment, Christmas Eve Din- 
ner-dance at world-famous Royal 
Hawaiian, dinner and show at 
Hawaiian Village. 


e two-day visit to the lush Garden 
Isle of Kauai .. . luxurious Kauai 
Surf resort . . . Fern Grotto and 
Waimea Canyon. 


December 17-29 
13 days $496 


(includes air fare from west coast) 


price includes tourist class jet flights 
from the West Coast, first class hotel 
accommodations, complete program 
of sightseeing and social activities, 
all necessary tour services. 


to MEXICO 


e fully escorted tour especially 
designed to give teachers, stu- 
dents, and professional people an 
over-all picture of the real Mexico. 


e itinerary includes Mexico City, 
Acapulco, Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, 
Morelia, Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Allende, Toluca, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco. 


¢ features famed Christmas ‘‘pos- 
adas” . . . areas of historical, 


archaeological, political import. . 


native handicraft workshops .. . 
Mexican art and folklore. 


e festive social program with 
Christmas in Mexico City, gala 
New Years in Acapulco, cruises, 
cliff divers, swimming, bullfights. 


December 17-January 2 
17 days $299 


(air fare additional) 


price includes first class hotels, 
three meals daily except Mexico City, 
full program of social events and 
sightseeing, bi-lingual guides, all 
necessary tour services. Air fares 
available upon request. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC., 578 GRAND AVE., OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 


The authors have succeeded in treatin: both 
the broad over-all problems of school ‘ nance 
on a national basis and the details of | nance 
administration in the local school dist: 

Included in each chapter is a discus-'on of 
specific problems and issues on which de isions 
must be made. 

Over-all problems of school finance which 
affect all levels of government are explored in 
the early chapters. These include “Finan: e and 
the Educational Program,” “The Problem of 
Support,” “The Economics of School Fin.nce.” 
“Trends in Demand and Expenditures f«; Pub. 
lic Education,” “Taxation and Sources of 
School Revenue,” “Inadequacies in Opportu- 
nity, Ability and Effort,” and “Legal Basis for 
School Finance.” 

Other chapters deal in detail with local f- 
nancing, state financing, and federal support. 

The last six chapters are concerned with the 
actual business administration of the local 
school district, including “Development and 
Administration of the School Budget,” “Fi- 
nance and Personnel,” “Financial Accounting,” 
“Spending and Safeguarding School Funds,” 
“Protecting Property and Persons,” and “Cen- 
tral Services of Business Administration.” 

The authors are well known for their books 
and articles in this field and have served as 
finance consultants for many state and local 
school systems. 

—PauL D. EHReET 
San Leandro 
MORE ON FINANCE 

From the NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance comes a new booklet on the financing 
of public education: What Everyone Should 
Know About Financing Our Schools. Already in 
its third printing, it answers such questions as, 
“Why have school costs grown?” “Are we in- 
vesting enough in education?” and “Can the 
American economy finance an increased invest- 
ment in education?” 63 pp., 50c. Other NEA 
publications on financing education are listed 
in a new pamphlet available from CEF at 
NEA, Washington, D.C. 


eee Margin 


“SCHOOL GUIDANCE Can Save Our 
Children” is a new reprint offered through 
NSPRA’s School Bell Packet Reprints list. 
Originally appearing in the Saturday | 
Post, the article, by Earl H. Hanson, Rock 
Island (Ill.) superintendent of schools, tells 
how guidance programs rescue students who 
are “emotionally and scholastically at sea in 
the tumult of mass education.” Priced at 
15 reprints for $1 (min. order), the reprint 
may be ordered from National Schoo! Public 
Relations Assn., 1201 - 16th St., N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Personnel and Guidance .\ssocla- 
tion has published a 56-page manu! for ad- 
ministrators of scholarships, loans, student 
employment and other forms of aid. I> signed 
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for use by college and university financial aid 
officers, the book, Student Financial Aid: Man- 
» Colleges and Universities, will also be of 
interest to high school guidance counselors. 
$1.50 from AP&GA, 1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

The National Defense Student Loan Program: 
Basic Fcts, a 10-page booklet issued by U.S. 
Dept. of HEW, will answer questions most 
frequently asked by students, college admin- 
jstrators and the general public. Price, 10c 
from U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
95, D.C. 

Growing interest in information about oc- 
cupational training courses for girls and 
women, now a large segment of U.S. labor 
force, has caused both U.S. Dept. of HEW 
and California State Dept. of Education to 
issue booklets on the subject. HEW publica- 
tion is Trade and Industrial Education for Girls 

1 Women (OE-84002), may be obtained for 
30c from U.S. Govt. Printing Office; Califor- 
nia publication is Career Guidance for Girls, 
identified as Vol. XXIX, No. 3, March 1960. 

Professor E. E. Roberts of Bethany Col- 
lege, West Virginia, has written Operation 
[.0., with explanatory sub-title: “How to Get 
into College and Stay There.” Theory is that 
two-thirds of college students who do not get 
could achieve one by 
certain rules. 


ua | 


a degree observing 
Information is practical and 
optimistic. Published by Henry Stewart, 210 
Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. $2.00. 

Also in this field is a new, revised edition of 
How to Get Into College, by Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Publisher is E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 185 pp., $2.95. 

Miscellaneous Career Publications 

—The Educator ... and the Atom, 46-page 
booklet reviews current progress in nuclear 
training, as well as federal programs of fi- 
nancial assistance to either institution or stu- 
dent for nuclear training. Free from Baird- 
Atomic, Inc., 33 University Road, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

-The Navy Blue Book, 
of books about the 


latest in a series 
Armed Forces being 
published by Military Publishing Institute, 
Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, of AP&GA, is quoted as saying, “The 
books look fine, and I was impressed with 
them. . . .” Soft-cover editions from the 
Institute are $1.50. 

Your Career Opportunities in Pharmacy, 32- 
page booklet offered free by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., S00 Second Avenue, New York 17. First 
offered two years ago, booklet has been re- 
printed to fill requests still coming in after 
first rinting of 450,000 copies had been ex- 
hausted 

U 5. Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
ur series, “New Dimensions in Higher 

on,” has reached Booklets 3. to 5: 

mental College (No. 3), Impact of 
4), and Management of Learning (5). 
nd 4 are 15c each, no. 5, 20c. Order 

‘. Govt. Printing Office. 

: Newsletter on NEA’s Project on the 
lly Talented devotes its first seven 
three Project publications in modern 

linguages, social studies and science. 
1 Research covers underachievement, 

potential, and the counselor and 
Under “Miscellany,” the bulletin 
(Turn to page 31) 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours, planned especially for the teaching profes- 


sion, 


departing and returning within normal summer 


vacation. 


GRAND 
CORONET 


$1360 
$1160 


56 days in Europe, 19 countries 
37 days in Europe, 12 countries 


NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 


VIKING 
OLYMPIAN 


43 days North Cape cruise and land 
tour, 11 countries $1295 
49 days in Europe, 14 countries 


with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registra- 
tion required for June departure. 


DITTMANN BLDG., NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


59 DAY 
EUROPEAN GRAND TOUR 


Group limited to 16 — $1475 


Lv. Montreal on EMPRESS OF ENGLAND June 20—re- 
turn by plane from Madrid August 23. 


Visit 13 Countries 


Attend Shakespearean play in Stratford-on-Avon, Salz- 
burg Music Festival, Opera in Rome, Bullfight in Madrid. 


Get inside glimpses of everyday life 
with experienced tour leader, Euro- 
pean-born, with Ph.D. in languages. 
Write: 


DR. FRANCESCO COSCO 
310 Lincoln St., So. Salem, Oregon 


a vacation that is different 


South 
merica 


Designed for Teachers and Students 

Sponsored by California Teachers 

Association, Central Coast Section 

Educational Direction by College 
of the Pacific 


Visit . . . Bogota, see the fabulous salt 
mine cathedral . . . then Quito .. . the 
Land of the Incas, ‘Lima and Machu 
Picchu . . . on to Santiago... 
mountains to Buenos Aires .. . 
Montevideo ... Sao Paulo... 
Rio de Janeiro .. . Brasilia... 


Fo 


S48 


~s 


il: 


over the 


Iguassu Falls... . 
then Panama... 


Seminars conducted in 5 cities with University credit (3 hours) if desired 


. qualified leadership . . . 


means all transportation, meals, hotels 


tax deductibility a possibility .. . 
32 days from San Francisco or Los Angeles. . 


. all-expense . . . which 
(with bath), sightseeing and all 


transfers between hotels and airports and vice versa. 
You'll fly in swift luxury on Braniff International Airways. 
Only $1439.00 plus tax, based on two persons to a room. 


write now. 
pay later if you wish. 


Limited space... 
Fly now... 
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BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Educational Tour Division 
260 Stockton St. 
San Francisco, California 


© Please send details of the CTA 1961 ‘ 


0 for s 


I am interested in the tour 


BRANIFF 4é72m/ AIRWAYS 
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© not for credit 
To hold my priority, please enter my reservation now. 
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JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


“All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 


“ALL-NEW SA V SAFELY ETY DESIGN! 


eaeeet a 
= Expandable, adjustable 


*‘Glass-Gard"’ headband 


rbent rubber nose piece 


-amiined ends to 


Ns a XY ct othe ee 
pf 
Extra deep 
ured, yw ee * *eye-wire channel 
fit face to hold lenses securely 


Look for the name “‘All American’’ on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses 


*®Now they're ALL-NEW .. . a wise invest 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENS SON OPTICAL CO. 


1812 Park Avenue ° Minneapolis, Minn. 


Q2)e"x3)2" 
$425 
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PAID 


Add 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 


Best possible reproduction 
on finest portrait paper of your 
favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 
(add 25¢ if your original is over 5 x7"’). 
Dept. 30 

PORTRAIT COPY CO. ,_ 4204 troos 

* Kansas City 10, Mo. 


EUROPE and SOVJET Union 


for Students and Young Teachers in 1961 


8 Departures in June by Air or Ship 


65-75 Days of Travel in a congenial group 
with a Continental Tour Leader. . . 
visiting: ENGLAND—SCOTLAND—NORWAY—SWEDEN 
FINLAND—SOVJET UNION—POLAND 
BERLIN—DENMARK—HOLLAND—BELGIUM 
LUXEMBOURG—GERMANY—AUSTRIA—ITALY 
SAN MARINO—MONACO—SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE—SPAIN—PORTUGAL—IRELAND 
choice of itineraries—unusually exciting features 
small select groups 
For details write now to: Peter W. Skov 


Evropean StudentTours 
1281 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, California 


Phone GR 3-8024 
or ask your favorite Travel Agent! 
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Who Should Go to 
College—And Where 
(Continued from page 14) 


courses.” While these two recommenda- 
tions were not included in the manda- 
tory sections of the Master Plan, they 
were attached to the Plan as recommen- 
dations and hence carry considerable 
weight. 

Committees are at work throughout 
the State deliberating on the question of 
whether or not these recommendations 
are to be supported, and if so, how they 
can be implemented. The writer is not 
a member of any of these committees, 
but as a faculty member in a state col- 
lege who has been concerned with the 
matriculation and education of college 
students in this State for over 30 years, 
I would like to outline some of the fac- 
tors related to the question of “Who 
should go to college and where?” which 
need to be considered by persons con- 
cerned with the public support of higher 
education in California. 

Historically, colleges and universities, 
when they were first organized and be- 
fore prestige and tradition had insulated 
them from the occupational needs of the 
communities which they served, tended 
to set up standards of admission which 
reflected the knowledge and skills of 
the various fields of work. 

By testing student proficiency in Latin 
and Greek, Harvard College was able 
to select those students with the great- 
est likelihood of becoming successful 
ministers. 

During the more than 300 years since 
the founding of Harvard College, there 


has been a rapid expansion in th. cur. 
ricular offerings of colleges and wu viver- 
sities in response to the dema:.! for 
college-trained individuals in an ever. 
widening circle of occupations. \|ajors 
in medicine, law, public administy :tion, 
teaching, engineering, business, nurs- 
ing, and many others have been intro- 
duced into the curricula of instit: tions 
of higher learning. 

The example of Harvard College con- 
tains two sound principles which should 
guide all college admissions. The insti- 
tution where the standards are em- 
ployed should be responsive to the oc. 
cupational demands of the socicty in 
which it is located, and it should include 
in its offerings courses which are needed 
in preparation for entrance into the oc- 
cupations. It should use admission pro- 
cedures which tend to select students 
who are the most likely to succeed in 
these fields. 

But these guiding principles are often 
forgotten by colleges and universities 
as they get older and become well- 
established and as a result, they fail to 
respond to the community's demand for 
new courses and new majors. And even 
when they do introduce new major 
fields of study, they often continue to 
use old admission standards which in 
years past were effective in selecting 
students for certain occupational fields, 
but which may or may not be so useful 
for predicting success in the newer 
majors. 

Some institutions, desiring to simplify 
admission procedure and avoid the ne- 
cessity of relating admission require- 
ments to their ever changing curricula, 
select only the most generally brilliant 
students because such students are able 
to adjust themselves to a wide range of 
curricular offerings. This rough type of 
admission procedure succeeds pretty 
well, but is wasteful of student talent. 
In these days when there is a great de- 
mand for individuals who have learned 
to make effective use of the abilities 
they have, such admission procedures 
are economically and morally indefen- 
sible in public- supported institutions of 
higher learning. 

But in addition to selecting students 
who are most likely to succeed in course 
requirements for certain occupa tional 
fields, admission standards must also re- 
flect the general education require- 
ments of the particular institution 
where the student matriculates. Because 
there is no general agreement as to W hat 
these requirements should be and be- 
cause so much pressure is exeried by 
departments for an ever-incré asing 
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amount of course work in the various 
occupational majors, it is difficult to set 
up admission standards which meet 
both general and special education 
goals. Most institutions achieve an un- 
easy compromise on this issue which 
often pleases no one. While there seems 
to be no ready answer to the general 
education requirement, it is an area 
which should receive serious study be- 
fore admission standards are set up for 
various colleges and universities. 

The requiring of a specific pattern of 
high school subjects for admission to 
college is one of the most controversial 
subjects in college admissions. Brown* 
in 1931 reported that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of American colleges used speci- 
fied high school courses as part of their 
college admission standards. But 
Wrenn? in 1951 wrote: “The studies 
made and reviewed by Douglas and the 
later ones reviewed by Vaughn indicate 
conclusively that adherence to a speci- 
fied pattern of high school subjects as 
the basis of admission is without proof 
of merit. It bars from college those who 
would be successful and admits many 
who might have been spared failure if 
more valid criteria had been employed.” 

Many institutions, in an attempt to 
meet such criticisms, have supple- 
mented the high school subject require- 
ment with standardized aptitude tests 
and personal interviews. This combina- 
tion of admission procedures has tended 
to yield more significant predictive co- 
efficients than high school grades alone. 

Limitation of space does not permit 
a fuller development of other aspects 
of the problem which need to be con- 
sidered if the question of “Who shall 
go to college and where?” is to be an- 
swered for California. The following 
additional factors I present in an ab- 
breviated form. 

1. Individual differences in course of- 
ferings and in admission standards in 
institutions of higher learning in Cali- 
fornia should be encouraged so long as 
the schools make adequate provision in 
their curricular offerings for general ed- 
ucation appropriate to the level of in- 
struction. 

2. Individual institutions should be 
encouraged to experiment with and to 
adopt standards of admission which 
have demonstrated their effectiveness 


‘Brown, E. J., A Study of the Facts and 
Conditions Involved in the Problem of College 
Admis ions. Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Studies in Education, #4, 1931, 8-45. 


_ ‘Wrenn, C. G., Student Personnel Work in 
College. Ronald Press, 1951, 425. 
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in predicting student success in the sub- 
jects taught in the institution. 

3. A thorough program of standard- 
ized testing, faculty advising, and coun- 
seling by trained personnel, is an indis- 
pensable complement to a program of 
admissions which accepts students with 
a wide range of capacities to study in a 
college offering training for a broad dis- 
tribution of occupations. 

4. The fact that research studies indi- 
cate that up to 50 per cent of students 
drop out of four-year colleges by the 
end of their sophomore years does not 
necessarily mean that these individuals 
have not profited from their college ex- 
perience and the persons paying for the 
education have not received a good 
return from their investment. Where 
effective counseling services are avail- 
able to such students, they can achieve 
great benefits from brief attendance in 
college. 

5. An important consideration in seek- 
ing an answer to the question of which 
students should go to a particular insti- 
tution of higher learning in California 
is the geographic location of the college 
or university. The strategic location of 
state colleges in California has been one 
of the major factors in their growth. 

6. The program of identifying and en- 
couraging capable high school gradu- 
ates to go to college (who now do not 
do so) is a worthy one, but the influence 
of social and emotional factors in stu- 
dent decisions to go or not to go to col- 
lege must be considered as well as their 
lack of finances. 

7. No major change in admission 
standards to public-supported colleges 
and universities in California should be 
made solely as a means of reducing the 
cost of higher education. 

8. Research studies on the needs of 
students for college training, the higher 
education requirements of the commu- 
nity served by the college, and the insti- 
tutional ability to provide appropriate 
training should determine who should 
go to college and where in California 
(rather than power politics and institu- 
tional prestige). 

9. California State Colleges have 
grown from 8000 students in 1930 to 
over 80,000 today in part because their 
admission standards are inclusive rather 
than exclusive; because they emphasize 
service to students and to the commu- 
nities where they are located. If these 
colleges are to continue to serve Califor- 
nia as they have in the past, this philos- 
ophy of education should be kept in 
mind in setting their standards of admis- 
sions for the days ahead. a 


For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


...Now accepting application 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH on one of the world’s 
finest 6 week summer programs... share the companion- 
ship of interesting men and women from all over the 
globe . . . go on inspiring sightseeing trips, social and 
leisure events .. . study, if you wish, under a distin- 
guished faculty of an international University . . . all for 
as little as $474! 


2 EXCITING PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM 


SUMMER SESSION 
Famous, University of 


HAWAII 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in 
beautiful, Honolulu, Hawaii. Includes 22 planned 
outside activities ...tropical Island trips, cruises, 
beach and dinner parties...a wide selection of 
courses for credit . . . Waikiki Beach hotel accom- 
modations . . . truly the outstanding program to 
our 50th State. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $569 
(including trans-pacific fare) 


SUMMER SESSION 
Fascinating, University of 


MEXICO 


1961 Summer Session, National University of 
Mexico in modern, enchanting Mexico City on the 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes 16 
planned outside activities...weekend sightseeing 
trips, colorful bullfights, native art and pyramid 
culture. ..complete selection of courses in Spanish 
and English... finest resort accommodations with 
kitchen facilities available...an exceptional foreign 
travel vacation 


SIX WEEKS FROM $474 
(including all transportation from U.S. 
gateway city) 


APPLY NOW! You leave via major airlines in 


mid-June. Return early August. But, we urge you 
to act now! Mail coupon for your 1961 Bulletin and 
Application for the Summer Session you choose. 
Or write, Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, University 
Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 


10, California. 
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FREE! 12-8T-1 


20-page illustrated Summer Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
Session Bulletin and University Study Tours 
Application Information 2275 Mission Street 
[ HAWAII 7) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 


Please send to: 

Name 

Address 

City - vce Zone ___ State __ 


a _ 


Do you have friends to go with you? Have them 
write us. We'll be happy to send all the wonderful 
information. (Space for married couples, too.) 


——---------- 
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——HIMALAYAN HOLIDAY 


JULY-AUGUST 1961 
Round the World by Jet 


KASHMIR NEPAL DARJEELING 


Relax on a houseboat in quaint 
Srinagar, see temples, palaces, 
art in Agra and Khatmandu. 
Optional stops in Europe, Middle 
East and Orient. 

DEC.-JAN. 1961-62 AIR-AUTO TOUR OF INDIA 
—ALL SECTIONS with American escort— 


MARGARET CROWNE 


1251 Wellesley Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


EUROPE VIA PANAMA 
60 Days — $1495 


Sail July 2 from S.F. or July 3 from L.A. via 
Panama, Jamaica and Bermuda to Europe in 
NEW S.S. ORIANA (40,000 tons). Six weeks 
in Europe visiting 10 countries and return by 
jet. Fully conducted, all-expense. Ask for free 
folder. 


ALSO HAWAII, CARIBBEAN & ORIENT 


Hilton Tours Vee cai 


SUMMER SCHOOL & EUROPEAN TOUR 
School—Brussels, Belgium, July 1-August 11 


@ 14 College credit courses, open to men and women 
@ 69 days in Europe @ Visit 10 countries @ Earn 6 
units credit or audit courses. 
Dep. N.Y. June 26—Ret. N.Y. Sept. 2 
Dr. Alex D. Aloia, Director 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also shorter 
trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 


HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO 
EUROPE — SUMMER 196! 


Form your own student or teacher group going abroad 
next summer. As group leader, you go FREE. 


U. S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSN. 
Educational Travel, Inc. Dept. T 
2161 Shattuck Ave. (Suite 8), Berkeley 4, Calif. 
THornwall 1-5154 


TEACH IN VENEZUELA— 


American-type school, Single Teachers, 2 Years Expe- 
rience, Travel costs paid by school. 
Interviewing in U.S. in March 
Airmail inquiries to: 
James Murray, Superintendent 
Apartado 290 


ESCUELA BELLA VISTA 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Keep busy and earn! Act as sales 
representative to sell question-and- 
answer and review books for all 


Retired 


Teacher 


junior high and senior high school 


subjects. Send resume to: YES BOOKS 


Dept. TT, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, New York 


Off-campus activity of students and 


legal responsibility of faculty 


sponsors is subject of legal opinion 


EACHERS who accept periodic pro- 

fessional assignments in chaperon- 

ing student off-campus activities under 

the auspices of the school often face 
problems concerning their liability. 

A group of teachers from a junior 
college came to CTA last spring and 
asked a number of questions based on a 
policy statement issued by the district 
board through the administration. Dr. 
Kenneth R. Brown, of the CTA profes- 
sional services office, referred the ques- 
tions to the firm of Johnson and Stanton, 
CTA attorneys, to obtain a legal opinion 
in behalf of the faculty association. 

Thomas E. Stanton Jr. responded to 
certain paragraphs from the policy 
which specifically forbade student 
drinking and suggested that other vio- 
lations of behavior standards would re- 
sult in denying campus sponsorship of 
student organizations. The questions— 
and his detailed answers — are repro- 
duced below as a possible guide to Cali- 
fornia teachers who may face similar 
problems: 

Question: If there is an infraction of 
the Board ruling against drinking, can 
the chaperon be charged with contribu- 
ting to the delinquency of a minor if a 
minor student drinks at such an affair? 

Answer: Anyone can be charged with 
the commission of a crime. Normally, 
however, a criminal charge is not filed 
unless there is reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the person against whom the 
charge is filed has been guilty of a crimi- 
nal offense. 

The courts have held that the crime 
of contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor is established by proof that the 
defendant was guilty of “acts or omis- 
sions . . . which tend to cause or en- 
courage the minor to lead an idle, dis- 
solute, lewd or immoral life” (People v. 
Deibert (1953) 117 C.A. (2d) 410, 416). In 
the Desbert case the Court held that the 
proprietor of a tavern was guilty of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors 
when he permitted a bartender em- 
ployed in the tavern to serve “coke 
highs” containing whiskey to the mi- 
nors. On the other hand, in People v. 
Simon (1955) 45 C. (2d) 645, the Court 
held that the mere fact that defendant 


was walking on the street with a minor 
who had a bottle of liquor in his pos. 
session did not furnish reasonable cause 
for believing that defendant was guilty 
of contributing to the delinquency of 
the minor. 

Since the chaperon is charged with 
the duty of enforcing the school board's 
resolution banning the use of alcoholic 
beverages at any social event which is 
held in the name of a student club, a 
failure on his part to enforce this rule 
in a particular instance could subject 
him to a charge of contributing to the 
delinquency of minors participating in 
the event who drink in violation of the 
resolution. 

Question: Can the chaperon be held 
liable for property damage and bodily 
injury at such functions? 

Answer: Section 1044 of the Educa- 
tion Code requires a school district 
board to insure against the personal 
liability of employees of the district for 
damages to property or damage by rea- 
son of death or bodily injury as the re- 
sult of any negligent act by the em- 
ployee “when acting within the scope of 
his . . . employment.” The “Handbook 
for Sponsors,” which you quote, makes 
clear that the District provides such in- 
surance for faculty sponsors of “any ap- 
proved college activity.” Accordingly, 
while a chaperon might be liable for 
property damage or bodily injury at a 
college function due to some negligent 
act or omission on his part, he would be 
protected by insurance /f the function 
was an “approved college activity.” 

Question: Can legal damages be as- 
sessed against the chaperon? 

Answer: See the answer to question 
above. 

Question: Might the chaperon be 
forced. to employ an attorney to defend 
himself against suit? 

Answer: If the chaperon is protected 
by insurance under the conditions 
stated in the answer to question 2, the 
insurance company would provide an 
attorney to defend the chaperon «gainst 
any claim or suit. 


Question: Might the teacher be in 
danger of losing his credential as a re 
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sult of losing such a suit or being 
charged with contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor? 

Answer: The State Board of Educa- 
tion is authorized to revoke or suspend 
a teaching credential for immoral or 
unprofessional conduct or for the com- 
mission of any act involving moral tur- 
pitude (Education Code Sections 13202 
and 13129(e) ) and the Board is required 
to revoke such a credential upon the be- 
coming final of the conviction of a 
teacher of a violation of Welfare and 
Institutions Code Section 702, which 
defines the crime of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor (Education 
Code, Section 13206). 

In our opinion, the mere fact that a 
teacher has lost a damage suit because 
of negligence in the performance of his 
duties as a chaperon, or the mere fact 
that a teacher has been charged with 
contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor because of an incident occurring 
while he was a chaperon, would not 
furnish ground for the revocation of the 
teacher’s credential. It would be neces- 
sary to establish in each case that the 
teacher was guilty of some act or omis- 
sion which was immoral or unprofes- 
sional or involved moral turpitude. In 
this connection our Supreme Court has 
held that the offense of giving an alco- 
holic beverage to a minor does not in 
every case evidence a bad moral charac- 
ter and that moral turpitude is therefore 
not inherent in such an offense (Lorenz 
v. Board of Medical Examiners (1956) 46 
Cal. (2d) 684, 687). If the acts or omis- 
sions of a chaperon, however, resulted 
in the conviction of the chaperon of the 
offense of contributing to the delin- 
quency of a minor as defined in Welfare 
and Institutions Code Section 702, the 
State Board of Education would be re- 
quired to revoke the teacher's cre- 
dential. 


Question: If the chaperon terminates 
the function before the scheduled time 
of closing because of a violation of rules 
and the students refuse to leave, what 


: the chaperon’s liability if he then 
eaves? 


Answer: In our opinion, the chaperon 
would be obligated to remain at the 
function at least until the scheduled 
time of closing, so long as he had know]- 
edg that students were refusing to 
heed his instructions to leave the func- 
tion The chaperon would also be obli- 
gate to report the disobedience of the 
students to the college authorities so 


| ot ae ; 7 
that “ppropriate corrective action could 
be taken. et 
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COUNSELING IN EL MONTE CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


° Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
(Continued from page 15) Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, Dis- 


; ee a 3 ; . plays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
program. New teachers who come into standard colors and also the uncolored letters. 


our district have praised the assistance | Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


available under such a program. THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
ache 185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


Statistically we know that there has 
been a definite lowering of the dropout 
rate during the past 15 years. More stu- R A I & E M 0 N E Y 
dents are gaining the self-knowledge 
and achievement necessary for normal School projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
progression through school. Other sta- No Investment — No Risk 
‘stical evidence is the very low rate of For ‘‘No Obligation" information write 
tistical evidence is the very low rate o Sint.’ Menkes Génie, Bie O68 
referrals to Juvenile Court, a small frac- Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
tion of one per cent. But the most im- 
portant result of this program has been 
the fine cooperation and effective work YOU NEED TO KNOW 
of administrators and teachers working Gio ful facta about Amsorten’s testest grouting apeer- 
. . tunity field—franchising. Read the only recognized 
with the counselors as a team to dis- saaenh, Vite lor tue “Heenan 
cover the potential of students and to i 
diceiiiiin: Mines tanita Neila Ricci NATIONAL FRANCHIS 
evelop them to the highest degree. REPORTS, Dept. (TA-528 ° 
. . . ? 
We have no Utopia in our high school 333_N. Michigan, Chicago l 
district. We still have our “failures” and 


some “problems.” Some of these are JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


beyond the help of either teacher or : lp 
: P tis Dean's Once in a Lifetime Tour 
counselor, but others are the measure Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 


of the distance we have yet to go in annual tour of 70 days. Enjoy operas, historic, scenic and 


cultural highlights of Europe, visiting 16 countries in ease 
ea . ° “ ”» d fort. All detail | d. P il ted, 

distinguishing between “symptom” and | §1997°°Fine ‘hotels & food. Exton. to Spain. June 18 

“cause”! ee 


. to Spain. June 18 —- 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


HOWARD sinner STUDY TOURS 


You May Qualify for Tax Deductions 


Oniginal Student Tour to the Pacific - 13th annual year 
HAWAII siuner'sesson J ORIENT STUDY TOUR 


6 UNIVERSITY 4 AVAILABLE OFFICIAL COLLEGE PROGRAM OFFERING 


43 DAYS ‘569 Plus UNIVERSITY CREDIT 


= Classes Aboard Ship and Ashore 


JUNE 25- AUG. 6 ony 


Earn up to 6 credits at University of Hawaii HAWAII 
summer session while enjoying full summer of 66 DAYS 
fun and sun at Waikiki. Tour Price Includes: JAPAN 
Roundtrip jet travel from West Coast, Waikiki FORMOSA 
apartment-hotel residence, and most extensive 
itinerary of parties, dinners, entertainment, PHILIPPINES = owy 
sightseeing, sailing, beach activities, plus all HONG KONG 
necessary tour services. Steamship available at G 
adjusted tour rate. 3 : ‘ nee 
Earn 6 university credits while enjoying the 
STUDY Orient. All inclusive price covers five countries, 
roundtrip steamship, and all first class services 
PAN VA TOUR ashore—very best hotels, all meals, sightseeing, 
inland sea cruise, tips and most extensive 
schedule of parties, special dinners, entertain- 


10 UNIVERSITY CREDITS AVAILABLE ment, social events, plus all necessary tour 
services. Arranged by J. D. Howard who visits 


64 Days ony’ 1892 the Orient as many as three times a year. 
sess 


Hawaii program above combined with 21 days CHOICE OF COURSES — ALL FIELD STUDIES 
on Japan field study course of 4 university tein ‘ 
credits. Japan tour includes roundtrip jet travel ee 
rom West Coast, and all first class and deluxe : ‘ : 
services ashore—very best hotels, all meals, tips Social Sciences . . . . . . 3 units 
and sightseeing, plus extensive parties, special a 
dinners, entertainment, and social events as well . — - 
as all necessary tour services. Oriental Art Appreciation . . . 3 units 


APPLY: 


HOWARD TOURS 


578 Grand Ave. ® Oakland 10, Calif. 





CTA FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Statements below and on the opposite page have been taken from the latest 
midit of financial records of the California Teachers Association, made by Jor- 
genson and Tonnemacher, certified public accountants, San Francisco. The state- 
ments are for the state association only. An audit for a period of six months be- 
came necessary when the fiscal year of the state association was changed from 
the calendar year to the period beginning July 1 and ending June 30. The next 
audit will be for the twelve-month period ending June 30, 1961. 

The change in the accounting period to correspond with the natural business 
year of the Association was necessitated to reflect more clearly the matching of 
expenditures to current membership dues income within the period of their col- 


lection. The 1960 membership dues have been fully realized as carned income 


as of June 30, 1960. No deferment of income to succeeding periods is to be made. 
The accompanying financial statements are for the period beginning January 

1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1960. Within this six months, a full year’s member- 
ship dues for 1960 has been reported as income; whereas, the reported expenses 
are for only a six-month period. The change in the accounting period and method 
of reporting dues income made this type of reporting unavoidable, and, as a 
result, the excess of income over expenditures as shown on the accompanying 
exhibits is much higher than normal. 

WALTER MAXWELL 

Assistant Executive Secretar) 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEET —- GENERAL FUND AND BUILDING FUND 


JUNE 30, 1960 


Building 


Combined Fund Fund 
Current Assets 
Gash in banks and on hand $ 
Accounts receivable, less reserve for 
uncollectible accounts of $1,620.10 
Due from Sections for 1960 membership dues 
Inventory of materials, supplies and books 1336.95 
Interfund receivable - due from Building 
65,981.83 


Fund = Contra 365,981.83 3 
fetal Current Assets 2920-33 “TL EY?.77 


33,726.13 


23,722.87 
285,112.55 
13,346.95 


$ 26,278.57 $ 


23,722 87 
285,142.55 


Fixed Assets ~ at cost 
Buildings 


2,017 4399.7 fas 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment 218,116.11 218,116.11 
Total WETS.1 


’ e 
Accumulated depreciation 81,227.62 
> > ° 136 > BB8 e 2 9 
Land = building site 313 21.37 


Total 94379506. 
98,916.23 
2 2. e- 


Less: 
> 


“Y36, 888.29 
Land = other than building site 
Total Fixed Assets 


Other Assets 
~—~Teasehold improvements, net of 
$4,073.61 amortisation 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 
Refundable deposits 
California Teachers Association 
Permanent Fund ~ Centra 
Total Other Assets 


5,389.86 
16,614.13 
3,20h.50 


882.55 
~__26,091.0 


$3,,261,133.68 


Total Assets 


7,LL7.56 


2,017,395.7h 


313,h21.37 
3,300,617.79 
98,916.23 
3399.53.02 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Building 
Fund 


Combined 
Current Liabilities 
Note payable to bank, unsecured $ 
Note payable to building contractor, 
unsecured 
Note payable to bank — amount due 
within one year 
Accounts payable 
Accrued interest payable 
Employees withholding taxes payable 
Payroll taxes payable 
Due Retirement Fund Trust 
Advance registrations - Seminar for 
Chapter Presidents 
Interfund payable - due General Fund ~ 
Contra 
Total Current Liabilities 


50,000.00 $ 50,000.00 


116,384.16 116, 38h.16 
8,265.03 
6,222.85 


12,786.18 
6,222.85 
10,16) .08 
4,691.03 
33,877.62 


11,502.50 


365,981.83 
2190. 


$ 4,521.15 
10,164.08 
4,691.03 
33,877.62 


11,502.50 


See 
eS 


—_ 55,056.38 


Long Term Liabili 
Note payable bank, secured by Deed 
of Trust en land and buildings 1,23h, 695.0 
Less: Payments due within one year 68,280.00 


Total Leng Term Liability 1,106,h15.04 
2,188.3) 


882.55 
3,070.09 


1,23h,695 20k 
68,280.00 


“T,166, 115.04 


Funds 
Special Fund 
California Teachers Association 
Permanent Fund ~ Contra 
Total Funds 


2,188.3 


882.55 
3,070.89 


Capital 

Paid in Capital: 
Life Membership Fund 

Surplus: 
Balance, January 1, 1960 
Add: Excess of income over expenses, 

Jmuary 1, 1960 te June 30, 1960 
Balance, June 30, 1960 
Total Capital 


11,304.65 
171,150.61 566,758.92 


638,17 .22 4 : 308 210 
3 e e 


$877 U52010 $2,l06,201.58 


11, 304.65 
737 5909 53 


685,543.32 
“T,23,b52.85 
1,436,757-50 


Total Liabilities and Surplus $3,284,133,68 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Continued from page 25) 
GENERAL FUND lists California projects in Beverly Hills, Oak- 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES land, Palo Alto, Sacramento and San Fran- 
JANUARY 1, 1960 TO JUNE 30, 1960 cisco. The Palo Alto study is a pilot study 


on guidance in secondary schools, aimed at 
Income : F meeting recommendations in the Conant re- 
1960 Regular Membership Dues, Excluding port. Single copies 25c, quantity discounts 
$1.00 Allocated to Building Fund $ 1,283,388.00 available. 

1960 CSTA Membership Dues 4,906.00 World Affairs and the UN 
Life Memberships 212.00 September issue of Intercom (information 
Retired Memberships 316.00 service of the Foreign Policy Association, 
CTA Journal—Display Advertising 36,034.50 World Affairs Center) presents a compilation 
NEA Allowance 1,090.00 of representative resources for planning world 
Subscriptions 673.77 affairs programs. Included are listings of study 
fe es guides, kits, bibliographies, sources for a/v 
Placement Service Fees 7,473.78 aids, and so on. Subscription rates start at $5 
Placement Registration Fees 5,090.00 a year, with new subscribers to Intercom being 
Subscriptions to Research Publications 1,636.02 offered a free copy of “U.S. Foreign Policy 
Other Publication Sales 2,009.98 Goals: What Experts Propose,” a 94-page 
Contracts for Research Services 1,000.00 | Pamphlet providing a summary of reports 


Services to Affiliates and Sections 3 029.89 issued by nonpartisan research organizations 
: z Pena during the past year for the Senate Commit- 


Utilities and Maintenance Payments 3,605.58 tee on Foreign Relations. Order from World 
Miscellaneous Income 3,239.48 | Affairs Center, Ist Ave. at 47th St., New 
aa. a aa a York 17. 

Total Income $ 1,353,705.00 Teaching About the United Nations, 91-page 

booklet issued by HEW, reports on the 1956- 

1959 period. It covers Teacher Education 

Expenses 2 : , ; and the UN, Programs and Patterns in Teach- 

Administrative Services 47,519.73 ing about the UN, Teaching Materials for 

Business Services 42,180.95 Elementary and Secondary Schools, and Out- 

Commission on Educational Policy 4,616.12 of-School Educational Activities Related to the 

Commission on Higher Education 13,067.34 | UN. Price, 45c, identify as OE-14038, Bul- 

Personnel Standards Commission 11,585.53 | letin 1960 No. 18 when ordering from U.S. 
Commission on Teacher Education and SCTA 30,182.29 — rating Office. ‘ ; : 

" : rom Columbia University Press comes 
Council and Committees 49,863.10 UNESCO publication: New Trends in Youth 
Field Service 86,305.20 Organizations, 63-page publication surveying 
Governmental Relations 31,314.09 and reassessing youth movements throughout 
Office Supplies and Services 47,574.86 the world. Materials used in the survey were 
Piermont Geevine 29,794.96 oo = with problems - — 

eee end people or youth organizations, and replies 
Publications | 86,212.15 to a short questionnaire sent to 100 experts in 
Public Relations 26,597.51 charge of national or international organiza- 
Research Services 42,931.43 tions, and to educators and journalists familiar 
Special Services 5,961.60 with youth problems. $1. 
Non-Department 120,715.05 Reprints of a Saturday Evening Post article 


Building O : 508.87 on UNICEF, “A Better World for Children,” 
ulding Uperations 38, may be obtained from that publication’s Edu- 


715,530.78 cational Department at no charge. There is a 
suggested limit of 50 copies to a teacher. 
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Total Expenses 

Excess of Income Over Expenses $ 638,174.22 ; 
rica eee Foreign Languages 

Teachers interested in a new method of in- 


BUILDING FUND struction in this field will want to read 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES Suggestions for Teaching Foreign Languages by 


the Audio-Lingual Method, a manual for teach- 


I JANUARY 1, 1960 TO J UNE 30, 1960 ers prepared by Gustav Mathieu and James 
ncome S. Holton, under direction of Everett V. 
1960 Membership Dues (Represents $1.00 of regular O’Rourke. California State Dept. of Edu- 
membership dues allocated to the Building Fund) $106,881.00 cation publication, Vol. XXIX, No. 7, July 


Prior year memberships 17.00 1960. 
U.S. Dept. of HEW issues Modern Foreign 


Total Income $106,898.00 Languages in the Elementary School, Teaching 
Expenses Techniques, by Elizabeth Keesee, Specialist, 
Interest on loans 39.036.95 Foreign Languages. Price 45c from Govt. 
Dues—Life Mesvheodiine 318.00 Printing Office. Identify by title and as OE- 

i Pp ; 27007, Bulletin 1960, No. 29, when ordering. 


Total Expenses 39,354.95 Additional HEW Publications 


Ba ; ee —Promoting Programs of Supervisory Per- 
Net Income Before Depreciation 67,543.05 sonnel Development, OE-84007, Voc. Div. Bul- 


ee pails = 
epreciation on Building 20,173.95 | Jetin 287, T&I Education Series No. 70. 20c. 


—Progress of Public Education in the U.S.A. 
$ 47,369.10 1959-60, OE-11005. 30c. V.L.T. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 56 


CTA Journal, January to December, incl., 1960 


Accreditation of teacher education institu- 
tions (Nov/8) 

Accreditation Program, Answers Given on 
CASSA (Oct/37) 

Advisory Panel on Insurance (Sept/32) 

Amblyopia—Dr. Rudolph Bock (Sept/39) 

Amendments to CTA Bylaws, proposed 
(Mar/20) 

Council to vote on Bylaws amendment 
(Apr/29) 

“American Educators Find Soviet Is Re- 
modeling Education System”—Martin 
Essex (Feb/28) 

“Answers for the Profession” —Garford G. 
Gordon (Jan/2) 

“Architecture As A Profession’ —Wayne 
S. Hertzka (Mar/8) 

ARCOSS (Sept/2) 

“Assignment and the Teaching Credential” 
—Lucien B. Kinney (May/11) 

Awards: 

John Swett Awards (Jan/12) 

School Bell Awards (Sept/34) 

Bay Area Science Fair (Sept/2) 

Ford Motor’s Industrial Awards 
(Sept/27) 

Top One Hundred Awards (Sept/28) 

Wall Street Journal Fund Fellows 
(Oct/17) 

NDEA—Communication Research 
Grant (Oct/16-17) 

Associated Exhibitors (NEA) 
(Oct/16) 

Bailey, Stella (Nov/4) 

Berryhill, Mrs. Helen (Feb/21) 

Bevins, Lloyd E. (Sept/28) 

Bibliography, A High School of the Future 
(Oct/12) 

Blair, William L. (Feb/21) 

Bortolazzo, Dr. Julio L. (April/28) 

Branson, Ernest P. (Sept/2) 

Brodinsky, Ben (Feb/52) 

Brown, Gov. Edmund G. favors Federal 
support of schools (Feb/5) 

Speaks at Bay Section legislative 
dinner (Apr/27) 

Bureau of Education Research, machines 
in (Jan/21) 

Buford, John Lester (Feb/25) 

Bushwell, Guy T. (Feb/25) 

“But This A Machine Can Not Do”—Don 
Robinson (Sept/16) 

Bylaws: 

Bylaws amendment to strengthen NEA 
(Jan/42) 

Bylaws amendment proposed 
(Mar/20) ~ 

Bylaw changes approved by State 
Council (May/15) 

Cabrillo College (Feb/23) 

California Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research (Jan/9) 

CAHPER: 27th annual conference 
(Mar/4) 

CASA appoints secretary (Feb/21) 

“Case of Survival, A” (Oct/25) 

CASSA Accreditation Program (Oct/37) 

California Casualty Indemnity Exchange 
plan approved (Jan/16) 


32 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (Feb/22) 
Nominates Mrs. C. H. Culbertson for 
president (Apr/28) 
Arthur Corey convention speaker 
(Sept/28, Nov/19) 
California Personnel and Guidance 
Association (Nov/19) 
California Scholarship Federation 
(Apr/28) 
“California Steps Out with Teaching 
Machines”—Edward Fry (Sept/14) 
Central Coast Section tours (Feb/9) 
Counseling (Apr/44, Dec/8-17) 
Counseling and Guidance: 
“A Guiding Hand Shows the Way’— 
William H. McCreary (Dec/8) 
“Elementary Guidance’—H. B. Gelatt 
(Dec/11) 
“Discipline Control” —Mirich and 
Beckman (Dec/12) 
“Who Should Go to College’—Hugh 
M. Bell (Dec/14) 
“Counseling in El Monte”—Gunnar L. 
Wahlquist (Dec/15) 
Future of Guidance—Stephen C. 
Clark (Dec/16) 
“Counseling in El Monte’”—Gunnar L. 
Wahlquist (Dec/15) 
CSTA named Student California Teachers 
Association (Mar/4) 
“CTA Commission Marks its Course”— 
Frederic W. Hile (Apr/5) 
CTA Financial Statements (May/42) 
(Dec/30) 
CTA Membership (Sept/2, Oct/16) 
“Can We Possess It?”—W. Earl Armstrong 
(Nov/8) 
Certification: 
NCTEPS conference (May/13) 
“Certification as an Instrumentality”— 
L. D. Haskew (Nov/28) 
Chandler, Joe (Oct/16) 
“Chapter Looks at Insurance, A”—Howard 
Nordstrom (Feb/15) 
Charters granted (Jan/16, Mar/4, Sept/2) 
Classroom Teachers: 
Washington Conference (Jan/38) 
State Council resolution on (Jan/23) 
Asilomar conference (Feb/22) 
Code of Ethics (Mar/5, Dec/6) 
Coladarchi, Dr. Arthur P. (Oct/16) 
“College Development Set by Legislature” 
—Robert McKay (May/19) 
Colley, Nathaniel S. (Oct/16) 
Collins, Margaret (Jan/15) 
Columbia School (May/23, Sept/27, 
Oct/22-23, Nov/4, Dec/3) 
Commission, Citizens Advisory, on Public 
Education (Oct/14) 
“Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching” 
—Kenneth R. Brown (Jan/38) 
Consulting Groups (May/24, Oct/14, 
Dec/6) 
Corson, James H. (Feb/21) 
Credential Policy (Mar/18) 
“Assignment and the Teaching 
Credential” —Lucien B. Kinney 
(May/11) 


Major editorial contents of the CTA 
Journal for the past nine issues are listed 
below in alphabetical order, excludin 
book reviews, directories, calendar, and 
other miscellany. Principal features ar 
listed regularly in H. W. Wilson's Educa. 
tion Index. All contents are copyrighted 
by the California Teachers Association, 
1960. 


Prior right on Assignment (May/40) 

Croad, J. Russell (Feb/21) 

Curriculum 
New Trends (Oct/13) 

SF Curriculum Survey Committee 
Report (Oct/14) 

CYA Schools, Teachers in—M. Dennis 
(Apr/14) 

“Dear Professor”—Donald Robinson 
(Feb/42, Mar/14, Apr/4, May/38) 

Delinquents, Teaching Juvenile—John J. 
Paul (Apr/15) 

Desegregation, NEA Resolution (Sept/4) 

Discipline: ‘“‘Proud To Be Good”— 
Beverly Hastings Annis (Feb/35) 

“Discipline Control”—John J. Mirich and 
Walter F. Beckman (Dec/12) 

“Discrimination and Teacher Employment 
in California’”—Wilson C. Riles 
(Feb/16) 

Divizia, Mrs. Margaret (Oct/33) 

Donahoe, Dorothy (May/27) 

Dues, Unified (Feb/7) 

“Unified Dues Deferred” (May/14) 

Editorial Postscript—J. Wilson McKenney 
(Jan/44, Feb/52, Mar/52, Apr/44, 
May/44, Sept/48, Oct/44, Nov/36, 
Dec/36) 

“Education, A solution to some pressing 
problems in”—Robert E. Corrigan 
(Sept/11) 

Education, New Directions to Quality— 
R. B. Moore (Oct/10) 

Educational Policy, Commission on 
Summer School Program (Jan/13) 
“What Does An Educational Policies 

Commission Do?’—J. E. Russell 
(Apr/12) 

“Indispensable Guides for the 
Profession”—Kenneth R. Brown 
(Apr/10) 

Educational system: Soviet system 
(Feb/28) 

“Educators Outline Standards for 
Educational Travel”—Woodrow C. 
Whitten (Feb/12) 

Elections, School Bond (Oct/17) 

Elections, State 
CTA’s Letters to Candidates (Oct/20) 
Propositions on General Election 

Ballot (Oct/21) 

“Elementary Guidance’ —H. B. Gelatt 
(Dec/11) 

Enrollment: 

Adult education enrollees (Feb/23) 

Santa Clara tripled (Feb/24) 

University enrollment (Feb/24) 

Merit Scholars (Feb/24) 

Projections for 1970 (Sept/27) 

Active enrollment (Oct/14) 

Drop-outs (Oct/14) 

“Ethics and Competence”—Kenne‘h R. 
Brown (Mar/6) 

“Evaluation In A Big-City Office’ 
Howard A. Bowman (Mar/19) 
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Execu'ive Secretary—Arthur F. Corey 
(Editorials) 

“Go Fly Your Kite” (Jan/5) 

“April Council Meeting to Consider 
Unified Dues” (Feb/7) 

“Water vs. Schools—A False 
Dilemma” (Apr/3) 

“Yes Vote On No. 2 Is Vital June 7” 
(May/5) 

“The Teachers’ Vote for President” 
(Oct/5) 

“The Next Step in Licensure” (Nov/5) 

“The Growing Importance 
of Counseling” (Dec/5) 

Farnsworth, Richard B. (Feb/23) 
Federal Support of Education: 

CTA resolution (Jan/13) 

Gov. Brown favors (Feb/5) 

What Federal Support Bill Means to 
State (Mar/47, Mar/52) 

Construction—McKay (Sept/18) 

Congress takes no action on (Oct/14) 

“Fellows, Bert, and the School for Country 
Printers’—J. W. McKenney (Apr/18) 

Financing Public Education: State Council 
Report (Jan/44) 

Flewelling, Dale (May/3) 

Flowers, Myrtle (Mar/4) 

Furbay, John (Feb/23) 

Goals of Profession (Mar/12) 

“Go Fly Your Kite”—Arthur F. Corey 
(Jan/5) 

Governmental Relations: 

Jack Marpole named legislative 

consultant (Mar/4) 
“Fiction and Facts” (Mar/4) 
Graduate Study Programs (Feb/25) 
Grants, Foundation 
John Hay Fellowships (Sept/2) 
Ford Foundation (Sept/28) 
Freedoms Foundation (Nov/4) 
“Graphic Arts Opportunities’”—Ramsey S. 
Oppenheim (Dec/13) 
Gudridge, Mrs. Beatrice (Apr/27) 
“Guiding Hand, A, Shows the Way’”— 
William H. McCreary (Dec/8) 
“Guides for the Profession, Indispensable” 
—Kenneth R. Brown (Apr/10) 
Hass, Norman (May/14, Oct/16) 
“Hearing and Seeing” (Audio-Visual Aids) 
Vivian L. Toewe (Jan/29, Feb/46, 
Mar/37, Apr/37, May/36, Oct/33, 
Nov/31, Dec/22) 
Heffernan, Helen (Feb/25) 
Heilbron, Louis H. (Mar/18) 
Higher Education, Commission on 
New publication (Feb/23) 
Marks Its Course—Hile (Apr/5) 
Higher Education, Co-ordinating Council 
(Oct/15) 
Higher Education, Symposium on (Apr/6) 
High Schools: 
“The High School of the Future” 
(Oct /6) 

Bibliography (Oct/12) 

“What Shall We Use for a Yardstick?” 
(Oct/12) 

7 High School of the Future, The”’—Robert 
V. Bush (Oct/6) 

Hodges, J. Allen (Feb/21) 

Images Reflected—Harry Fosdick 
(May/24) 

ome Protection Plan Liberalized” 

pt /32) 
me Tax Deductions for Educational 
nse’"—Leo G. McClatchy (Feb/10) 
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“Independent Colleges” —Fr. Darrell F. 
Finnegan (Apr/7) 

Ingersoll, Dr. Alfred C. (Sept/27) 

“Inservice Gains Favor’—Lois Williams 
(Nov/16) 

Inservice Education (Feb/34) 

Insurance: 

“A Chapter Looks at Insurance’”’— 
Howard Nordstrom (Feb/15) 

Insurance Protection (May/4) 

Group Life Plan (May/23) 

Death Benefit (Sept/37) 

Income Protection Plan (Sept/32) 

Integration, NEA Debates Position on— 
J. W. McKenney (Sept/4) 

“Internship: a major change’”—Malcolm 
P. Douglas (Nov/11) 

“Introduction to Technological Instruction” 
—James D. Finn (Sept/5) 

Jaggard, Guy H. (Mar/47) 

Jantzen, Marc (Feb/9) 

“Job of the Researcher”—William H. 
Stegeman (Jan/7) 

“Job, Solomon, and Lucifer’-—John H. 
Bright (Jan/10) 

“Johnny’s Reading’ —Helen Bowyer 
(Feb/39) 

Johnson, B. Lamar (Sept/2) 

Jones, Eugenia West (Jan/15) 

“Junior Colleges’ —Courtland L. Washburn 
(Apr/7) 

Keller, Melvin (Oct/15) 

Kerr, Clark (Nov/4) 

Kinney, Lucien B. (Sept/2) 

Lambert, Ronald M. (Apr/28) 

Landin, Les (Sept/3) 

“Language Labs, Mechanical Monsters or 
Pushbutton Miracles?”—Gustav 
Mathieu (Sept/8) 

Language, Letter exchange (Oct/17) 

‘“‘Law and Its Ethics, The—Berton Ballard 
(Mar/7) 

Leadership—Joe Chandler (Oct/16) 

Legal Help (Mar/33) 

Legislation 

“‘Master Plan Passage Doubtful”— 
Robert E. McKay (Apr/20) 

“YES Vote on No. 2 Is Vital” —AFC 
(May/5) 

$300 Million School Bonds issue 
(May/21) 

“Legislative Session, Controversy Is Key 
to”—Robert McKay (Mar/17) 

Leighton, Henry B. (Oct/17) 

Letters from readers (Feb/39, Oct/35) 

Libraries, status of public (Feb/40) 

Licensure, policy on (Mar/18) 

“Licensure, Forecast for’—Charles E. 
Hamilton and J. Alden Vanderpool 
(Nov/6) 

“Licensure, The Next Step in”—Arthur F. 
Corey (Nov/5) 

Lynch, John (Apr/24) 

*“Machine, The Profession and the’ —Anna 
L. Hyer and Robert C. Snider (Sept/6) 

Machines, teaching (Sept. issue) 

Master Plan for Higher Education: 

‘*‘Passage Doubtful”—Robert E. 
McKay (Apr/20) 

“College Development Set by 
Legislature” (May/19) 

McCrary, Mrs. Rachel (Sept/28) 

McNamara Bill (Mar/47) 

Passed by Senate (Mar/52) 

Marpole, Jack (Mar/4) 

Maternity Leave (Jan/26) 

‘*‘Matter of the Heart, A”—Richard L. 
Foster (Feb/37) 


““Methods as a scapegoat”—Edith P. 
Merritt (Nov/13) 
Miller, Lois (Mar/4) 
Moore, Jr., Hollis A. (Mar/42) 
Moral and Spiritual Values (Mar/4) 
Moses, Jesse B. (Sept/2) 
“Mr. Brain Helps in the Classroom”— 
Theo. O. Zschokke (Sept/13) 
Murphy, Franklin D. (Apr/28) 
Murray-Metcalf Bill (Jan/13, Feb/5) 
Music Educators National Conference 
(Apr/29) 
“My First Teaching Year’”—Virginia 
Sardella (Nov/third cover) 
NASSTA editors workshop (Mar/42) 
National Citizens Council (Feb/24) 
NCTEPS: 
Conference on Certification (May/13) 
National Education Association: 
Convention—Charles C. Herbst 
(Jan/14) 

Working Conditions, Classroom Study 
(Jan/38) 

Bylaws, proposed amendment 
(Jan/42) 

Los Angeles Convention—JWM 
(May/22) 

Integration, debates position—JWM 
(Sept/4) 

Legislative Commission (Sept/18) 
National Parent-Teachers (Sept/34) 
National School Public Relations Assn. 

(Sept/34, Oct/16) 

“Nature of Quality, The’—Blair E. Hurd 
(Nov/18) 

“‘New Directions to Quality Education” 
—Robert B. Moore (Oct/10) 

Newhouse Communications Center 
(Apr/29) 

Nightingale, Joe (Sept/2, Nov/4) 

Nolan, William (Oct/17) 

Noland, Mrs. Eva C. (Mar/4) 

Norby, Theo J. (Mar/42) 

“Notes in the Margin”—Vivian L. Toewe 
(Jan/32, Feb/44, Mar/39, Apr/34, 
May/28, Oct/26, Dec/24) 

Oakland Teachers Assn. (Feb/43) 

Oviatt, Delmar (Mar/4) 

Owens, Jack (Mar/15, Apr/24) 

Palmer, John H. (May/15) 

Panel for Evaluation of Program and 
Services (Jan/16) 

“Pass or Flunk?’”—Donald Robinson 
(Mar/34) 

“Pebble in the Pool, A”—Melvin W. Gipe 
and Peter J. Tashnovian (Jan/21) 

Personnel Standards, Commission on 

Owens hearing (Mar/15) 

Placement Dept. 

Martha Ann Reynolds (Jan/16) 

“What Is Good Placement Practice?” 

—Jane T. Gowan (Feb/18) 

“Pooling Research Effort”—William S. 
Briscoe (Jan/9) 

Political Activity (Jan/26) 

Population, School (Apr/44) 

“Proud To Be Good”—Beverly Hastings 
Annis (Feb/35) 

Public Schools Week (Apr/21) 

Publications, School (Apr/30) 

Pupil Assignments (Mar/36) 

Putnam, Phil H. (Jan/16) 

“Putting More Punch in School 
Publications’—Johns H. Harrington 
(Apr/30) 

“Recruitment Continues as National 
Problem’”—Ray C. Maui and Carl A. 
Larson (Nov/20) 
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Rees, Jack (Jan/15, Nov/19) 
Reines, Hans J. (Sept/27) 
‘Remedial English’”—Cox, Canario, 
Cypher (Nov/22) 
Research Department: 
Function of (Jan/2) 
Specialized phases (Mar/19) 
“Job of the Researcher” (Jan/7) 
“Pooling Research Effort” (Jan/9) 
“Respected Status Must Be Won’ — 
William V. Lawlor (Mar/9) 
Retired Teachers (Mar/47) 
Retirement: 
Benefits vs. life insurance (Jan/27) 
Payments (Mar/28) 
Benefits Will Be Paid (Apr/16) 
Insurance Protection (May/4) 
ARCOSS (Sept/2) 
Out-of-State Service Credit (Nov/23) 
“Retirement Benefits Will Be Paid” — 
Ralph R. Nelson (Apr/16) 
Retroactive Policy (Feb/33) 
Rhodes, Mary Stewart (May/15) 
Ripple, L. W. (Sept/27) 
Robbins, Catherine J. (Sept/28) 
Rowins, Edward H. (Sept/2) 
Salaries: 
“Average Salary Reaches $6323”— 
John H. Bright (Jan/6) 
Salary consultation service (Jan/10) 
State Council resolution on (Jan/33) 
State College Personnel (Feb/21) 
Retroactive Policy (Feb/33) 
Salary Policy (Mar/28) 
““Annexed” Salaries (Sept/36) 
Absence for Disease (Salary) 
(Sept/37) 
“Average Salary in Excess of $6500”— 
John H. Bright (Dec/2) 

San Diego Teachers Association (Sept/28) 
“San Diego Teachers Help Citizens Study 
UNESCO”—Charles J. Falk (Mar/48) 

“Scholars and Teachers—Partners for 
School Progress”—Jean von Christierson 
(Dec/17) 

Scholarships: 

Shell Merit Fellowships (Mar/47) 

Shell Companies Foundation (Apr/44) 

Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
(Apr/28) 

School Bell Awards (Sept/34) 

School System Service (Oct/16) 

“Shall We Have A Single Code—Or 
Many?’—James M. Williamson (Dec/6) 

Shaw, Mrs. Theodora (Sept/2) 

Simons, Wilbur D. (Mar/4) 

Simpson, Roy (Feb/21) 

Skinner, B. F. (Oct/28) 

“Solid Content: a requisite’—Donald W. 
Robinson (Nov/15) 

Spears, Harold (Oct/14) 

Special Services Dept., function of (Feb/2) 

CTA-SS Special Services (Feb/3) 
Spreng, Miriam (Mar/15) 
State College Plan (Feb/36) 

Board named (Oct/18) 

“State Colleges”—Fred T. Wilhelms 
(Apr/7) 

State Council of Education 

Semi-annual meeting (Jan/11, 
May/14-16) 

To consider Unified Dues (Feb/7) 

Amendments to CTA Bylaws 
(Mar/20, Apr/29) 

Stidum, Thea (Mar/42) 

Stinnett, T. M. (Mar/42) 

SCTA membership (Feb/21) 

new name (Mar/4) 
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“A day in the life of a Student 
Teacher’—G. W. Brown (May/6) 

Prepares Youth for Professional 
Careers—Jean von Christierson 
(May/8) 

Southern Section CTA: 

Foreign Study tours (Feb/8) 

Good Teaching Conference (Feb/22) 

Legal Help to Members (Mar/33) 

Apportionment (Apr/28) 

Ventura dedication (Dec/4) 

Summer School Program, The (Jan/13) 
Susanville Trial (Mar/15) 
“A Teacher’s Right To Speak” —James 
Williamson (Apr/24) 
Sutton, Willis A. (Sept/27) 
Swett, John, Awards (Jan/12, Oct/20) 
Symposium on Higher Education (Apr/6) 
Taylor, Jean (Feb/23) 
Taylor, Judson (May/14) 
“Teacher, A Day in the Life of a Student” 
—Gerald W. Brown (May/6) 
Teacher Conduct: 

Susanville trial (Mar/15) 

“A Teacher’s Right To Speak” 
(Apr/24) 

Teacher Education, Commission on 

Lois Williams new chairman (Mar/4) 

Delmar Oviatt appointed (Mar/4) 

Credential Policy (Mar/18) 

Statement of policy (Nov/4) 

Teacher Education: 

“High Standards set in Teacher 
Education”—Hamilton and 
Vanderpool (Mar/12) 

November issue, 12 articles 

“Teacher Employment in California, 
Discrimination and’”—Wilson C. Riles 
(Feb/16) 

“Teacher Is Still Best, The Human”—F red 
L. Casmir (Sept/41) 

Teacher Recruitment 

“The Nature of Quality’”—Blair E. 
Hurd (Nov/18) 

Continues as National Problem—Maul 
and Larson (Nov/20) 

“Teachers Aren’t Fair’”—Donald Robinson 
(Mar/34) 

Teachers: 

Code of Ethics for California (Mar/5) 

Criticism of another (Mar/28) 

Reservists duty (Apr/22) 

Contracts (Apr/22, May/38) 

Duty-free lunch periods (Sept/37) 

Split Sick Leave (Sept/37) 

On duty travel expenses (Sept/38) 

“Teachers in CYA Schools”—Margaret 
Dennis (Apr/14) 

“Teacher’s Right To Speak, A”—James 
Williamson (Apr/24) 

‘Teachers’ Vote for President, The” —AFC 
(Oct/5) 

Teacher Talk: (Sept/48, Oct/44, Nov/36, 
Dec/36) 

Teacher Understanding, Key to the New 
Technology—James D. Finn (Sept/5) 

“Teacher Visits the South Seas, A”— 
Viletta Hutchinson (Feb/14) 

Teaching 

Conditions of Work for Quality— 
Kenneth R. Brown (Jan/38) 

Juvenile Delinquents—John F. Paul 
(Apr/15) 

Machines, Sept. issue 

Robot Teachers (Oct/13) 

“Teaching: A Unique Profession” —Paul 
Woodring (Mar/10) 


Tenure: 

Upheld in District Change (Fle welling 

Case) (May/3) 

Tenure Denied (May/40) 

County Office: No Tenure (Oct/24) 
Terremere, Albert J. (Feb/21) 
Textbooks, board purchase (Apr/21) 
Tibbetts, Sidney A. (Feb/24) 

Tompkins, Ellsworth (Feb/25) 

“Trade and Industrial Teachers”—£F. T. 
Barnett (Nov/21) 

Travel: 

CTA-SS cruise tours (Feb/8) 

CTA-CCS sponsors two tours (Feb/9) 

Standards for Educational Travel 

(Feb/12) 
“A Teacher Visits the South Seas” 
(Feb/14) 

Typewriting in elementary grades, teaching 
of (Mar/46) 

UNESCO and San Diego Teachers 
(Mar/48) 

“Unified Preparation” —James C. Stone 
(Nov/12) 

“University of California”—Richard E. 
Powell (Apr/6) 

Vasche, Burton J. (Sept/27) 

Walkup, Frank (Sept/2) 

“Wanted: Creative Universities” — 
Frederick Mayer (Mar/26) 

“Water vs. Schools—A False Dilemma’’— 
Arthur F. Corey (Apr/3) 

Western States Council on Educational 
Travel (Feb/12) 

“What Does An Educational Policies 
Commission Do?”—James E. Russell 
(Apr/12) 

“What Is Good Placement Practice?” — 
Jane T. Gowan (Feb/18) 

“What I’d like to know is. . .”—Harry A. 
Fosdick (Jan/26, Feb/32, Mar/28, 
Apr/22, May/38, Sept/36, Oct/24, 
Nov/26) 

“What Shall We Use for a Yardstick?” 
(Oct/12) 

“What’s New?” (Sept/48) 

*‘Who Should Go to College—And Where?” 
—Hugh M. Bell (Dec/14) 

“Why, Teacher?” (Jan/16) 

Stations schedule CTA program 

(Feb/21) 

TV series wins award (Sept/34) 

Future programs (Nov/4) 

Williams, Elizabeth O. (Oct/14) 

Williams, Lois (Mar/4,Nov/16) 

Willis, Benjamin C. (Feb/24) 

Woodring, Paul (Feb/52, Mar/10) 

Wooster, Earl (Jan/16) 

Youth Activities (Jan/32) 

Ziegler, Walter J. (Oct/16) 


AUTHORS 


Annis, Beverly Hastings (Feb/35) 

Armstrong, W. Earl (Nov/8) 

Ballard, Berton (Mar/7) 

Barnard, Mrs. Mildred B. (Mar/43, 
Nov/32) 

Barnett, E. T. (Nov/21) 

Barton, William (Oct/18,Dec/3) 

Beckman, Walter F. (Dec/12) 

Bell, Hugh M. (Dec/14) 

Benedetti, Eugene (Mar/45) 

Black, Jean L. (Oct/36) 

Blanchard, Hazel A. (May/16, May/22) 

Bliss, Sidney M. (Feb/41) 

Bock, Rudolph (Sept/39) 

Bowman, Howard A. (Mar/19) 
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Bowyer, Helen (Feb/40) 

Bright, John H. (Jan/6, Jan/10, Dec/2) 

Briscoe, William S. (Jan/9) 

Brown, Gerald W. (May/6) 

Brown, Kenneth L. (Jan/38, Mar/6, 
Mar 43, Apr/10, Nov/35) 

Bush, Robert N. (Oct/6) 

Campbell, Jean L. (Oct/36) 

Canario, John W. (Nov/22) 

Casmir, Fred L. (Sept/41) 

Clark, Stephen C. (Nov/33, Dec/16) 

Cleaver, Bess (Oct/12) 

Conmy, Peter T. (Feb/41) 

Coogan. Dale R. (Oct/36) 

Corey, Arthur F. (Jan/5, Feb/7, Apr/3, 
May/5, Oct/5, Nov/5, Dec/5) 

Corrigan, Robert E. (Sept/11) 

Covell, Jon Carter (May/32) 

Cox, Martha (Nov/22) 

Cralle, Robert E. (Jan/16) 

Cypher, James R. (Nov/22) 

Dennis, Margaret (Apr/14) 

Douglass, Malcolm P. (Nov/11) 

Ehret, Paul D. (Nov/34,Dec/24) 

Essex, Martin (Feb/28) 

Falk, Charles J. (Mar/48) 

Finn, James D. (Sept/5) 

Finnegan, Fr. Darrell F. (Apr/7) 

Fosdick, Harry A. (Jan/26, Feb/32, 
Mar/28, Mar/41, Apr/22, May/24, 
May/38, Sept/36, Oct/24, Nov/26) 

Foster, Richard L. (Feb/37) 

Freeman, Robert H. (May/34) 

Fry, Edward (Sept/14) 

Gattman, Eric (Oct/35) 

Gelatt, H. B. (Dec/11) 

Gipe, Melvin W. (Jan/21) 

Gordon, Garford G. (Jan/3,Dec/4) 

Gowan, Jane T. (Feb/18) 

Greenwood, David (Nov/34) 

Guyette, Gertrude (May/34, Nov/34) 

Hamilton, Charles E. (Mar/12, Nov/6) 

Harcleroad, Fred F. (Sept/27) 

Harrington, Johns H. (Apr/30) 

Haskew, L. D. (Nov/28) 

Hechinger, Fred (Oct/12) 

Herbst, Charles C. (Jan/14) 

Hertzka, Wayne S. (Mar/8) 

Hile, Frederic W. (Apr/5) 

Hoyenga, Paul I. (Oct/19) 

Hurd, Blair E. (Nov/18) 

Hutchinson, Viletta (Feb/14) 

Hyer, Anna L. (Sept/6) 

Kinney, Lucien B. (May/11) 

Knowlton, Bill (Cartoons) (Feb/10, 
Feb/17, Feb/43, Oct/19) 

Kocher, Annis Cox (Mar/45) 

Kravetz, Nathan (Dec/24) 

Krier, Matt (May/6) 

Landin, Les (Cartoon) (Sept/3, Nov/24) 

Larson, Carl C. (Nov/20) 

Lasnik, Leonard L. (May/32) 

Lawlor, William V. (Mar/9) 

McClatchy, Leo G. (Feb/10) 

McGowan, William N. (Oct/37) 

McCreary, William H. (Dec/8) 

McKay, Robert E. (Mar/17, Apr/20, 
May/19, Sept/18) 

Mc Ke nney, J. Wilson (Jan/11, Jan/44, 
Feb 52, Mar/52, Apr/18, Apr/44, 
May/34, May/44, Sept/4, Sept/48, 
Oct/44, Nov/36, Dec/36) 

Mathieu, Gustav (Sept/8) 

Maul, Ray C. (Nov/20) 

Maver, Frederick (Mar/26) 

Mead, Margaret (Oct/12) 

Merritt, Edith P. (Nov/13) 
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Mirich, John J. (Dec/12) 

Moore, Robert B. (Oct/10) 

Nelson, Ralph R. (Apr/16, Nov/23) 

Nordstrom, Howard (Feb/15) 

Oliver, W. A. (Mar/36) 

Oppenheim, Ramsey S. (Dec/13) 

Paul, John F. (Apr/15) 

Powell, Richard E. (Apr/6) 

Richardson, Loomis (Cartoon) (Feb/18, 
Mar/35, Apr/41) 

Riles, Wilson C. (Feb/16) 

Robinson, Donald W. (Feb/42, Mar/34, 
Mar/44, Apr/4, May/34, May/38, 
Sept/16, Oct/44, Nov/15, Nov/36, 
Dec/36) 

Russell, James E. (Apr/12) 

Sardella, Virginia (Nov/3rd cover) 

Sawin, E. I. (Dec/20) 

Snider, Robert C. (Sept/6) 

Stanton, Thomas E., Jr. (Dec/28) 

Stegeman, William H. (Jan/7) 

Stone, James C. (Nov/12) 

Tashnovian, Peter J. (Jan/21) 

Toewe, Vivian L. (Jan/29, Jan/32, 
Feb/44, Feb/46, Mar/37, Mar/39, 
Apr/34, Apr/37, May/28, May/36, 
Oct/26, Oct/33, Nov/31, Dec/22, 
Dec/24) 

Umberger, Don (Mar/43) 

Vanderpool, J. Alden (Mar/12, Nov/6) 

von Christierson, Jean (May/9, Dec/17) 

Wahlquist, Gunnar L. (Dec/15) 

Washburn, Courtland L. (Apr/6) 

Whitten, Woodrow C. (Feb/12) 

Wilhelms, Fred T. (Apr/7) 

Williams, Lois (Nov/16) 

Williamson, James (Mar/15, Apr/24 
Dec/6) 

Wilson, John A. R. (Feb/43) 

Zschokke, Theo. O. (Sept/13) 


Due to restricted space, the listing of 
photographs published in CTA Journal 
during 1960 is not printed here as usual. 
The addition will appear in the January 
issue. 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

9-10—State Council of Education, Los 
Angeles 

10-11—CASSA District Council 12; Min- 
eral 

14- —Legislative Steering Committee; 
Burlingame 

15- —Affiliates and Associates; Burlin- 
game 

17- —CTA board of directors; Burlin- 
game 

17- —Bay Section board of directors; 
Burlingame 

17- —Northern Section board of direc- 
tors; Sacramento 


23-26—CTA State offices closed for 
Christmas holiday 


This column offers many ideas you will 
not find elsewhere. Check it carefully for the 
material you may be able to use. 

78. Maupintour Travel Guide—20 tours 
with 150 departure dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East and Around the 
World. 56 pages well illustrated. (Maupin- 
tour) 

79. Catalog of helps for junior and senior 
high school. Includes reviews, official aptitude 
and achievement tests with removable answer 
keys. (YES Books) 

80. Student Travel Europe—1961—40 pre- 
planned itineraries to be used in organizing 
student or teacher group. (U.S. National Stu- 
dent Assn.) 

81. Finest Eye Protection for America’s 
Athletics illustrates important safety features 
built into All American Athletic Glasses. Fold- 
ers available in quantities. (Benson Optical 
Co.) 

82. Folders on earning through a franchise 
business. Includes reprint of article on ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, opportunities and pit- 
falls. (National Franchise Reports) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising Plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 

44. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. Gives 
itinerary and costs for 20 countries in 70 
days. (Europe Summer Tours) 

45. Money at Work. A 6-page economic 
competence unit prepared for use in grades 
four to eight. Well illustrated and written at 
the child’s level. (Britannica Junior) 

67. Bulletin and application information 
for University of Hawaii Tour. Summer Ses- 
sions plans and 22 social and sightseeing ac- 
tivities. (University Study Tours) 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


78. 79. 80. 81. 82. 
44. 45. 67. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address.....................-2:00ce0--00--+ 


California 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the 
United States of America. 








editorial 
postscript 


TESTS and testing have demanded 
more attention from teachers than al- 
most any other aspect of education. The 
educational research literature would 
be lean indeed without studies of eval- 
uation, measurement, and the statisti- 
cal abstracts which become the tools of 
the guidance worker. 

Illustrating the validity which test 
scores establish in the public mind, a 
Times-sponsored “Russian-type exami- 
nation” was held just before the NEA 
convention in Los Angeles last June to 
prove that American-educated boys 
and girls could do as well as their So- 
viet counterparts. The feature news 
story (released when the city was full 
of educators) was interesting but incon- 
clusive. It provided no final answer to 
the critics and skeptics, the apologizers 
and defenders. But, unconsciously per- 
































“Sometimes I wonder what you counselors are really 


haps, the test did illustrate the impor- 
tance of skilled counselors, interpreters, 
and test administrators. The precision 
of common standards, the condition of 
students at the time of testing (and 
their psychological orientation for the 
test), the accuracy of scoring, and the 
interpretation of results are all factors 
which direct attention to the role of the 
fully prepared counselor. 

A big news story jast month was the 
nationally-recognized College Entrance 
Examination Board announcement of a 
plan developed by its Commission on 
English. The commission found that 
although American students are con- 
stantly exposed to English courses, 
many reach college “unable to express 
themselves clearly.” It suggested insist- 
ence on vocabulary, spelling, sentence 
structure, and punctuation—and at least 
350 to 500 words of composition each 
week. Recognizing the burden thus im- 
posed on teachers, it added: “No teacher 
of English should have more than 100 
students or more than four classes.” 


These quotes represent divergent views 
which might be heard in any faculty lounge 
—on the theme suggested by this Journal 
issue. They are written each month by 
Donald W.. Robinson, teacher at Carlmont 
high school, Belmont. 


counselees even as well as the classroom teacher 


The Board expects to sponsor special 
training sessions next summer for 60 
outstanding high school and college 
teachers of English, who will then “te. 
train” 900 others in summer sessions at 
20 campuses in 1962. This is only a be. 
ginning, of course. 

The shameful growth of remedial 
English classes for college students js 
not an indictment of high school teach. 
ers but is due to a sloppy American in. 
difference to precise and cultivated use 
of the mother tongue. When all Amer. 
icans learn to love good literature and 
wish to express themselves lucidly and 
accurately, we might then hope for the 
obsolescence of the ubiquitous English 
A Examinations. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION, as 
successfully practiced at Anaheim, will 
be described by Superintendent Robert 
E. Shanks in our January issue as the 
Journal continues its exploration of 
“What’s new in education?” 

J.W.MckK. 


















trying to accomplish. You handle program changes, 
which are simply clerical tasks. You confer with emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters, who can only be helped 
by a therapist. And you counsel them about college, 
which is mighty close to pampering. Why don’t you 
bring all the seniors together in one meeting and tell 
them what they ought to know about college planning 
and then leave it up to them and their parents to 
secure catalogs and applications and make their choice 
of college? Why take time to go through this business 
with each one of them individually?” 





“Honestly, Joe, do you really do your counselees any 
good? Granted that without counseling many would 
flounder, they might learn as much by floundering as 
by counseling. How are these kids going to learn any 
self-reliance if we cheat them out of the experience of 
floundering? You counselors are constantly giving 
them direct answers, and this keeps them from grow- 
ing up.” 


“Oh, I don’t know that counselors are as harmful as 
all that, or even as useless. We are the artificial attempt 
to provide the personal link that used to exist between 
teacher and pupil. Artificial because we can’t know our 







knows them. We only see a typical student about a 
half hour per year. Not knowing him, we rely on 
standardized tests and norms instead of judging the 
individual response of each kid in terms of that kid’s 
personality.” 


“Neither the teacher nor the counselor can know 
the student well enough to do a real job. This takes a 
lot of time. Unless we can have five times as much 
counseling time as we have now we should give up 
the whole business—give it back to the parents.” 


“Well, in spite of the ribbing you fellows give coun- 
selors, I want you to remember that some of the finest 
values in this program are the early identification of 
aptitudes and interests, the orientation of the able to- 
ward greater achievement, and the prevention of dan- 
gerous patterns leading to failure and dropout. These 
aims are worth while and, given sufficient time and 
facilities, a good counselor can make the task of the 
whole staff a lot simpler and more rewarding. It’s my 
belief that the new state and federal emphasis in this 
field is an amply justified charge against the schools 
responsibility.” 
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make things 
happen... 
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Britannica 


exciting. 


One of the advantages of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
that students get information 
on any subject directly from 
the greatest minds in the 
world. 

A student looking up “Space- 
Time” will find a thorough ac- 
count by the world’s most 
famous expert, Albert Einstein. 
Or, if he seeks information 
about the intricate workings of 
the F.B.I., what could be more 
exciting than to learn about it 
from J. Edgar Hoover? 

Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, 
and Jonas Salk are just three 
of the forty Nobel Prize win- 
ners who have interpreted their 
theories and discoveries in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these 
make subjects come to life— 
and become far more meaning- 
ful to students at high school 
level. Is it any wonder that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
come to be essential to every 
secondary school and library? 


tres 
i 


Che reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


‘erials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 214-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIlinois. 





You may SAVE TWO WAYS 
fyi ON CAR INSURANCE in 
ea CTA statewide plan! 


Cae gerue 
the SECTION 


at 
SOUTHERN | 
“abe SECTION 


TOTAL SAVINGS to policyholders in our statewide 
CTA- sponsored automobile insurance plan have aver- 
aged about 40 per cent of standard, or “‘Board,’ rates! 
Even those members who were previously insured by 
‘“non-Board” companies at sub-standard rates have saved 
to 20 per cent! 


NON - ASSESSABLE broad-form policies provide the 
best insurance, bar none, of the many plans investigated 
by CTA! 


UNDERWRITTEN by California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange, one of the nation’s strongest companies! 


30% DISCOUNT 


on major coverages! 


22% DIVIDEND 


currently paid! 


ONLY automobile insurance approved by State Council 
of Education! 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE by more than 2,000 adjusters 
throughout the 50 states and Canada! 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE 


For details and costs of 3 suggested plans for your par- 
ticular car, fill in and return the reply form today. 


FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION AND 
COVERAGE phone collect to nearest office: 


Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 San Francisco—EX 7-3500 
Sacramento—HI 4-8323 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 


me CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teacher's 


Address 


Spouse’s Birth 
Age. . Date 


Home School 
Phone No. Phone No.__ 


*Mo. & Yr. of 


(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 


Date Present 
Policy Expires 


City 


Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Driver 0 
_|car living in same household 


Occasional Driver 0 


*Car Year & Make. a: 
Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, etc.) = 
Body Type. INGO i = 


*New () *If car is regularly driven to work, ( *For rates on other owned ) OFFICE USE 
Purchase Used [] approx. miles ONE WAY____ 


cars attach this information./ |y,,,. 


cl... 
Sym. 
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